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JHE towns of the Tyne and Wear have had 
H) several visitations of pestilence which left 
behind a great blank, a sad memory, and a 
host of practical lessons. Turning over the 
scanty records of bygone times, we come every now and 
again upon pages that tell only of plague, famine, and 
raging death. 

The annals of pestilence in Newcastle carry us back to 
the days of Henry III., who built the Black Gate of the 
Castle. On the eve of the battle of Bannockburn, New- 
castle was a place of rendezvous for Edward II. and his 
army. War and want, the sword and sickness, are close 
cousins (as our ancestors often found to their cost). 
Grievous was the famine and mortality. ‘*The quick 
could hardly bury the dead.” 

Glimpses of the epidemics of the reign of Elizabeth may 
be given by a few extracts from the Chamberlain’s ac- 
counts in Newcastle. These will enable the reader to 
realize to some extent the sufferings of citizens and 
strangers, and the burdens brought upon the public 
purse :— 





1563. Paid to Sanders Forster and Ralf Henrysone, for 
watching the bridg yaitt for comyng of the sek men that 
com from Newhaven, for four dayes a pece, 6s, 8d. 

1576. Paid for vittelles for the relefe of the seke folk a 
feilde this weeke (Uecember), 49s. Paid for vittelles for 
the relefe of the seke folke about the towne, having theare 
doors sparred upp, 19s. 2d. 

1596. Paid to John Butlande (bellman), for goinge 1 
time abutte towne to warne all men to kepe in their doggs 
and their swine for the plaug, 2d. Paid to George Hind- 
uers, boocher, and 1 other with him, for their killing 5 
swine, 24 dogges, and 16 dukes, which founde in the strete 
after warninge was given ; 4d. a peice, swine ; 2d. a peice, 
doggs ; and pence a peice, dukes ; 7s. 

1596. Paide for the charge of burying 7 poore folke 





which died in the streete, for winding theme, grave-mak- 
ing, and carrying to the church, 7s. 4d. 


Archdeacon Magnus, statesman and diplomatist, 
writing from Sheriff Hutton in North York, in October, 
1528, told Cardinal Wolsey that ‘the pestiferous and 
ragious swete” was reigning round about. In 1545, the 
Earl of Hertford was in Newcastle, and sent word to 
Henry VIII. that the plague was lingering there, and 
prevailed from Berwick to Darlington. The Governor 
of Berwick, Lord Hunsdon, cousin of Queen Elizabeth, 
informed Sir William Cecil, in 1570, that the plague was 
very sore in Newcastle, ‘‘and sum of ytt had come to 
Anwyke.” ‘‘God kepe it hens,” he exclaims ; ‘‘for yf yt 
come hether yt wyll skowre six or seven thousand pepell 
yn ytt, wherof 2,600 chylder, as I thynke.” In 1596, 
there was pestilence in all parts of the North of England. 
The Bishop of Carlisle died of it. The Bishop of Durham 
retired from his castle on the Wear to his safer manor- 
house on the Tees. The city of Durham was so plague- 
stricken that numbers of the inhabitants were camped out 
on the moors. The Vicar of Stranton, near Hartlepool, 
fell a victim ; and the parish-register subsequently coming 
to a stand, Mr. G. B. Richardson infers that the parish 
clerk had followed the incumbent to the grave. ‘‘9 poore 
folkes died for wante in the streetes” of Newcastle in 
September, and ‘16 poore folke” in October; and on 
Michaelmas Monday, when the new Mayor was to be 
chosen in the chapel of St. Mary’s Hospital, the air was 
heavily laden with the perfume of herbs, and the floor 
thickly strewn with rushes. 

In the year 1636, what is usually designated the Great 
Plague burst upon Newcastle and Gateshead with unex- 
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ampled fury. In the former town—the population of 
which could not have been more than 30,000, if so much— 
the deaths rose from 58 in the week ending May 14th to 
422 in the week ending Aug. 14th, and to 520 in that 
ending Sept. 4th. The plague ceased with the year, and 
during the eight months of its continuance there died of 
it 5,037 persons. In Gateshead, with a population of 
only three or four thousand, there were 550 deaths. It is 
on record that the good citizens of Berwick, by their 
Corporation, sent a present of 40 marks to the Mayor of 
Newcastle as aid for the pest-smitten town. In quaint 
but most touching phrase, the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Vicar of Newcastie acknowledged this liberal gift in the 
following letter :— 


RicHt WortTHIE GENT. 

Wee haue receaved from yow by a servant of Sir 
John Clavering the some of 40 marks a verie ample ex- 
pression of your pittie tous in this our great calamitie 
by reason of the sore pestilence so long contynueing in 
this place. Your charitie with the helpe of God shall be 
by us continually had in remembrance, and as occasion 
shall require shall be requited with thankfullness accord- 
ing toour powers. God in his mercye for Christ Jesus 
his sake cease the sickness and preserve yuw and all others 
from the same. The nomber of the dead is not so manye 
this last weeke as formerly, being but one hundred twentie 
two. The great death of people that hath beene, which doth 
amount to verie near persons since the beginning, wee 
feare there is the cause that there dye fewer now; there 
being not so many people left in the towne as there was. 

Thus with all due respect of thankfullness we rest, 

Your truly loving friends 
Pete RIDDELL, maior. 
Wa. Warmovutu, Ros. ANDERSON, 

Octob 1636. Ratex Cortez, Lzonarp Carr, vic. 


Ten years later, that is to say the year after the town 
had surrendered to the Scotch (1646), the plague once 


more broke out. In the life of Ambrose Barnes we 


read :— 


That desolating judgement, the pestilence, had made for 
some months, an horrible devastation in Newcastle. 
Heaps of dead bodies were every night carried in carts, 
to be buried without the walls, and the town was very 
much become a solitude. One of the maidservants in the 
family where Mr. Barnes liv’d was lying below stairs, 
sick in bed, the other was to _—4— in health, wait- 
ing at table upon her master. r. Barnes informed him 
of some dangerous symptoms which the maid who was 
sick began to have upon her body, The master, perceiv- 
ing the contagion had reacht his house, arose imme- 
diately from dinner, leaving the shop, counting-house, 
* scritoire, debt-books, + and all his effects,” to the 
care of Mr. Barnes, and the same day took ship at 
Shields for Hamburgh. That night dy’d the maid, who 
at dinner time was waiting at table in perfect health, the 
next day dy’d the other maid, who had fell sick before. 
Mr. Barnes was quickly after infected, and shut up in an 
empty large house near the Exchange, without any 
living creature besides himself, but they rapt at his door, 
when they brought him meat, and he himself came and 
took it in. In this hideous lonely manner he spent 
several dayes and nights. A huge great tumour rose 
upon his neck behind, the suppuration whereof, physitions 
were of opinion, saved his life. 


Since that day'there have been occasional outbreaks of 
malignant fever, but nothing at all to compare with this 
old desolation and horror until the outbreak of cholera in 
1831-1832, 

Cholera morbus first became an epidemic in 1817. In 





that year it suddenly broke forth from its nest in the 
marshes and jungles of India. It smote many parts of 
India, Persia, Turkey, Russia, and Germany in the 
course of its gloomy flight, and reached England in the 
late summer or early autumn of 1831. 

The generally received report places the outbreak of 
Asiatic cholera in the port of Sunderland, and dates 
it October 26, 1831. It spread rapidly, and in a short 
time Government sent down Dr. Daun, a medical man 
who had been much among cholera in the East, and 
Dr. Barry, who had been specially deputed to investi- 
gate the mysterious distemper in the hospitals of 
Russia. These gentlemen concurred in pronouncing 
the disease malignant cholera of the most dangerous 
and truly epidemic type. Immediately the most strin- 
gent quarantine was put in force against Sunderland, 
and stoppage of trade was added to the bitterness of 
death all over the town. The town officials became 
exceedingly alarmed and energetic. The streets and 
alleys were cleansed by fire-engines. The dreadful 
poverty of the people was relieved by munificent con- 
tributions from all classes above the range of actual 
want. In all about 538 cases occurred, of which about 
half were fatal. 

Newcastle escaped for many weeks. None of the town 
authorities. however, counted on any long exemption; 
on the contrary, every preparation was made for the 
advent of the dreaded stranger. Owners of wretched 
property in and about Sandgate, the Close, Pandon, 
Bailiffgate, and the like places were stirred up by no 
gentle admonition, and the narrow entries near the Quay 
were washed out with hot lime. Hospitals were extem- 
porized at convenient points. The Castle was appropriated 
as a Cholera Home for the parish of St. Nicholas. St. 
John’s and St. Andrew’s had the St. John Poor House, 
Bath Lane, while the paupers resident there were removed 
to other premises. All Saints had a large home fitted up 
on the North Shore, just behind Sandgate. Mr. Archibald 
Reed, the Mayor, specially empowered by the Privy 
Council, distinguished himself by his great activity; but 
the whole Corporation behaved with prompt generosity and 
vigour. The regulations for interment were strict, and 
strictly carried out. Twelve hours was the limit within 
which all who died from the pest were to be buried. In 
six weeks there were thirty-one interments in St. Nicholas’ 
Churchyard—to the east of the north transept; in All 
Saints’, in ten weeks, there were eighty-seven burials of 
cholera patients. After this, it was decided that the 
churchyards were too full, and the bodies of all who died 
from cholera were thenceforth disposed of at the Ballast 
Hills, Westgate Cemetery, or St. Ann’s. The highest 
number of deaths in one day was 12. The total number 
from 9th December to 13th March was 306, out of 971 
attacked. As in the case of Sunderland, the wealth of 
Newcastle was freely consecrated to the relief of the poor. 
The frequent tolling of the bells, and passing of small 
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funeral companies, caused a deep sadness to fall upon 
the town. The plague had ceased about ten days, when, 
jn obedience to an Order in Council, Wednesday, 21st 
March, was observed as a general fast on account of the 
grievous visitation. 

The little village of Newburn suffered to an extent that 
happily was without parallel. Out of the 550 inhabitants 
424 were attacked, and 57 died. Amongst those who died 
was Mr. Edmondson, the vicar; and so great was the 
panic that not even over his grave was the usual burial 
rite performed. 

Gateshead also suffered very severely. The earliest 
clearly recognised cholera burial occurred on the 16th 
of October. ‘One of the first three cases,” says Mr. 
James Clephan, in his useful pamphlet on the subject, 
“was that of Mary Hymers, or Hindmarsh, a rag- 
gatherer of depraved habits, living in the Hawk Entry, 
Bottle Bank, on the Pipewellgate slope, to whom Mr. 
Henry Brady was called on the 15th. In the other case, 
the patient, James Morgan, a blacksmith, lived at Spring- 
well, and was brought into Gateshead parish after death. 
There was then a pause until Christmas Eve, when (on 
the 24th) a second Gateshead case occurred in Pipewell- 
gate, in the person of Elizabeth Thompson, alias Hales. 
The date of her burial is Christmas Day ; and this case is 
rapidly succeeded by others, until the abatement of the 
epidemic in the spring of 1832. In July, the ‘red cross’ 
reappears on the register, and it does not vanish until the 
month of November. The total number of cholera 
burials in St. Mary’s parish was 225. Deducting 3 (two 
from Neweastle and one from Hebburn), 222 remain—the 
number inscribed on the pillar in St. Edmund’s Cemetery. 
There were also 12 cholera burials in St. John’s, making 
the total number of the Gateshead burials 237.” The 
highest number of interments in one day was on the 28th 
December, 1831, when it was 20. One joiner in the town 
made fifty coffins in one week, and as many as 102 
between Christmas Day and January 13. 








Satu Lilburne, “ Freeborn 
Sota.” 





WE rat is doubtful if justice can ever be done to 
4\ Bf ¢| thousands of historical personages—of men 
who, either in spirit, or energy, or intelli- 
gence, or prowess, or character lived before 
their time, or made better times for other people to live 
in by their pluck, skill, heroism, or wisdom. It is the 
passive and enduring people who float quietly down the 
stream of an era; but the men who stick in the stream, 
who make the times froth around them, or who dam it 
up for a future flood and ush—these are the history- 
makers, The timos they live in cannot understand them : 
hence they are written down as disturbers, rioters, mad- 
men, or rogues. A host of such men lived two or three 






hundred years ago—men who were then hated as fire- 
brands, but who, in our days, are justly esteemed as noble 
and worthy fellows. John Lilburne was a man of 
indomitable spirit, incapable of fear—a man made for 
yeasty times. A pretty character he got from some 
people, and just a contrary one from other people, 
which proves it to be proper to estimate him wisely. 

It appears that Wood has made a nosegay of the wild 
flowers stuck about him in his day :—‘ From his youth 
he was much addicted to contention, opposition of govern- 
ment, and to violent and bitter expressions. He was the 
idol of the factious people; he was naturally a great 
trouble-world in all the variety of governments ; a hodge- 
podge of religion, the chief ringleader of the Levellers, a 
great proposal-maker, a modeller of State, a publisher of 
several seditious pamphlets, and of so quarrelsome a 
disposition that it was appositeiy said of him, by Judge 
Jenkins, that if there was none living but he, John 
would be against Lilburne, and Lilburne against John.” 

This is a part of the historic label stuck on to Leveller 
John. A good deal of it would fit any great man who 
puts easy people about in his time. Peter and Paul had 
a little of this sort of reputation ; still they are respected. 
And how much of it Luther got ali men know. Clarendon 
gives a more rational account of this loud battle man who 
died a Quaker. He says that Lilburne was “‘ an evidence 
of the temper of the nation, and how far the spirits of 
that time (1653) were from paying a submission to power, 
when nobody had the courage to lift up their hands 
against it.” Hume took him to have been ‘the most 
turbulent, but the most upright and courageous of human 
kind.” 

John Lilburne was a North-Country man; he came of 
a thrifty old Durham family; his father was Richard, 
who owned an estate at Thickney-Purcharden, and John 
was born in 1618. . Two other sons came to be men of 
note, as we shall see at the end of this article—Robert, 
who was a Major-General in the Commonwealth Army, 
and George, who became Mayor of Sunderland. Poor 
John was a younger child, and, according to the law of 
entail, he had to be trained to shift for himself, and he 
did 1t. At twelve years old he was apprenticed to a 
clothier in London. Both Richard, the father of John, 
and the clothier whom John had to serve, were dis- 
affected towards the hierarchy of the day. So were a 
vast lot of other people. King James, and King Charles, 
and Queen Mary, and other powers that then were, had 
done much to vex souls and make Puritans. The re- 
ligious revolution was fermenting in all places, abroad and 
at home—in Germany, Spain, Rome, Scotland, and 
England; and John Lilburne took the fever and with it 
infected other young men. If John was eager and 


earnest, so, were Cromwell, Milton, and all other people 
on all sides, Church and Dissent, if they had any heart 
at all. 

Young John, they say, had a genius in advance of his 
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years, There is no doubt of that; but he had the defect 
of being too honest and outspoken. John would not be 
imposed upon: so when his master, the clothier, was 
hard upon him, he got better terms by complaining to 
the City Chamberlain. Having more time for himself 
after bis complaint, and having some money, he bought 
books, and read them, and drank in the elixir, and 
showed signs that he did ‘inwardly digest” his reading. 
Reading lads in our day are properly applauded. Being 
a reader and soon, he talked to his companions of the 
shallow and deep things he read of politics, of religion, 
and of other matters interesting and stirring; thus he 
soon became an authority in the midst of his sympathis- 
ing circle of friends; and they, admiring his genius, be- 
came his auditors and banded helpers. This, of course, 
was, in those times, seditious, because then the cobbler 
had to stick to his lapstone, or be counted a foe to the 
State. The fact is that John inherited Richard’s blood 
and pluck. There was one Ralph Auxton who owed 
Richard Lilburne £200 on account of some land ; the 
ancient custom of trial by battle was unfashionable ; but 
Richard and Ralph were prepared to fight it out. They 
were armed and went to the skirmishing place for the 
fray; but the judges and king put their veto on it, and 
they did not fight. 

John left his master and his trade for more congenial 
pursuits. He was a member of acongregation in which 
he was flattered on account of his attainments and 
fervour. <A teacher of this congregation introduced him 
to Dr. Bastwick, an English physician. This doctor 
physicked the Church as well as other of his sick patients, 
and he got his fees in cvin that vexed him greatly. 
3astwick wrote and published pamphlets under learned 
Latin titles, ‘‘ Flagellum Pontifices,” &c., and he entered 
into the discussion in which Atterbury and the Convoca- 
tion fought, viz., whether the King was lord of the 
Church or not, and whether he gave authority to bishops 
or not: so Bastwick fell under the bishops, got into the 
Star Chamber, was fined £1,000, excommunicated, dis- 
allowed to practise physic, had his book burnt, called to 
pay costs, and sent to gaol till he recanted. He was 
lodged in the Gate House, where he wrote more wicked 
books, and John Lilburne was introduced to him in the 
prison, and Jobn pitied him and got his writing printed 
for him on the Continent. John came home from 
Holland loaded with the ** Merry Liturgy ” of Dr. Bast- 
wick and some Latin-headed pieces, which he circulated, 
and get betrayed and into limbo, like the doctor. 
Bastwick was sentenced to pay another £5,000 for this 
little affair, to exhibit his face in the pillory, to lose 
his ears, and to live all his life in prison. However, 
Bastwick was liberated after a time by the Parliament, 
his incarceration pronounced iliegai, and thousands of 
people hailed his liberation and chimed his praises ; but 
the ungrateful fellow wrote a tract called the ‘‘ Defence of 
Himself against Lilburne.” So keen were the conten- 





tions in those days that friends could not think and write 
and be ever friendly. 

There was another man who scribbled paper with a pen 
that was not approved—a Mr. Prynne, whose ‘News 
from Ipswich ” young Lilburne circulated. You see the 
clothier had turned bookseller, an awkward trade in 
times when the mind of England was breaking into 
independent thought. Therefore, Master John was led 
to his trial, and he was condemned, for what else could 
the authorities do with him *% In February, 1637, he was 
ordered to be whipped at the cart’s tail from the Fleet 
Prison to the Old Palace Yard, there to be set up in the 
pillory ; then he was to go back to the gaol of the Fleet 
to abide till he conformed to the rules of the court, to 
pay £500 to the King, who was in want of money, and to 
find security that he would behave himself for the future, 
Thus, John Lilburne was being schooled in adversity, 
which lessons would not improve his temper ; but he took 
his sufferings without relenting ; he made mighty speeches 
against his persecutors ; he flung away pamphlets from 
the very pillory, like seeds of dandelions; so the Star 
Chamber said, ‘*Gag him,” and he was gagged ; but he 
stamped with his feet to show his pluck, and the people 
so thoroughly admired him that they gave him new 
names—‘' Freeborn John” and the “Little Saint.” In 
gaol they dressed him in double irons, and left him ina 
close ward. Then there wasanalarm. “Fire, fire,” was 
the cry ; smoke and flame appeared near his ward! John 
was suapected of having got it lighted, and the au- 
thorities took it as a hint that if they did not look out 
the prison and the inmates would be roasted. So John 
was better provided for, for the prisoners and the 
neighbours interceded for him. He had been made a 
hero by the Star Chamber. Then John, when his irons 
were off, wrote ‘‘The Christian Man’s Trial,” and the 
“Nine Arguments against Episcopacy,” with ‘‘Epistles 
to the Warden of the Fleet.” This man was not to be 
daunted. It was the Long Parliament that mitigated his 
prison miseries in November, 1640. 

The year following John was topsawyer in a street 
assembly which demanded justice to be executed on the 
Earl of Strafford. The day after this hubbub, he stood at 
the bar of the House of Lords, for an alleged assault upon 
Colonel Lunsford, the Governor uf the Tower. But the 
temper of the people was up in favour of John, for he had 
been in the irons: so the noble lords let him off. More- 
over, the Parliament, on the very day that the Lords 
dismissed the assault case, voted that John’s previous 
incarceration was illegal, and that he ought to have 
compensation for his sufferings and losses. And, what is 
more, this reparation was actually made to him in the 
year 1646. After various obstructions and long delays, 
by a vote of the Lords, then a petition to the Commons, 
and lastly by the intervention of Cromwell, John received 
compensation to about the value of £3,000; but it took 
some five years to get it; and some said that this delay 
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was his own fault. Poor fellow! he could not please 
everybody, nor did he try. This money was voted to 
him out of the estates of persons who would not like to 
part with it. James Ingram, Warden of the Fleet, was 
one of them. 

The King, meanwhile, had been playing fearful pranks 
with the liberties of the nation ; he believed in the divine 
right of kings to do as they liked, that they were not 
responsible to either Lords or Commons, only to God. 
The Parliament voted an army to oppose the king, and 
then John Lilburne volunteered to be a soldier. He 
was a captain at the battle at Edge Hill, taken pri- 
soner, arched to Oxford, and escaped execution on a 
charge of high treason against the king only on the 
threat of Parliament to retaliate such sharp practices 
on some of bis Majesty’s people. He was, therefore, 
exchanged, and, through the Earl of Essex, was re- 
warded with £300. But he opposed the earl’s imposi- 
tion of the Scotch Covenant on the soldiers. Owing to 
Cromwell’s interest, he became a major in the division 
under the Earl of Manchester, and in raising the siege 
of Newark he nearly lost his life. And then Colone] 
King and he disagreed. King tried to damage his 
reputation with the earl; but the latter prized the 
valour of his major, and as his answer to King made 
him lieutenant-colonel of his own dragoons, in which 
post he signalised himself greatly by his bravery at 
Marston Moor. He had a most determined spirit, and 
his sense of honour at times was terribly hard. This 
was seen in his giving evidence against his friend Lord 
Essex when Cromwell complained to the Commons 
He had not forgiven the earl for not 
bringing Colonel King to trial by court-martial on 
account of the charges he made against him. This 
was the spirit of the age, and we must forgive 
Lilburn for not forgiving King, though he followed up 
the matter till he was impeached for high crimes before 
the Commons. The House of Commons was disinclined 
to punish Colonel King. The Earl of Manchester, under 
whom Lilburne had served, was then Speaker in the 
Lords, and theld John responsible for the neglect of the 
Commons : so John set to work and lashed the earl with 
a pamphlet. John was hailed before the Lords, but he 
would not answer the questions put to him there; the 
Lords, of course. could not put up with contempt, so 
John was sent to Newgate and thence to the Tower. 
He appeals to the Commons: they do not deliver him; 
he thunders from prison in another stormy tractate, 
in which he picked out, as we do now-a-days, the bad 
laws they had passed, and called them unjust and 
oppressive. This was the ‘“‘Oppressed Man’s Oppres- 
sion.” The Commons seized the pamphlet; but John 
wrote another in its stead, for he was prolific and 
ready, ‘The Resolved Man’s Resolution.” This was 
bold, for he was bold, and he knew he had the ear 
of thousands. Still he could not get released: so he 
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stirred up his friends in the army, which had the 
effect of providing for him a splendid testimomial to 
his honour, for a committee was appointed to report 
on his case, and he, a prisoner, was allowed to attend 
that committee every day without a keeper, returning 
every night to his place in the Tower. Then he was 
charged with seditious practices. Whether he was 
guilty or the charge was got up, he was again com- 
mitted to prison in the said Tower, and his trial was 
ordered. But there is a hubbub in town at the moment. 
King Charles appears in the Downs with a fleet. The 
Cavaliers are not perfectly trusted; Lilburne’s instinct 
is just and keen; he sends a petition to Parliament, 
signed by 7,000 persons and upwards; so the Commons 
discharge him from prison and make arrangements for 
his compensation. 

It was in the year when Cromwel) returned from 
Ireland, where he had done what no lieutenant or 
king could do, that he aided Lilburne in securing the 
compensation receipts that had been so long coming, and 
John was grateful to the mighty Commonwealth hero. 
Still, there were clouds and storms for him, our John, to 
penetrate and to hush, if he could. He fell intoa law 
suit, in which his uncle George was implicated. In this 
case he petitioned the Commons ; they got again offended 
with him, fined him £7,000, and voted to banish him 
from the realm. But John had wings, and before they 
could catch him he was off to Amsterdam, and there he 
tired off his quill gun again. This he calied an apology. 
He sent a copy of it to the great Oliver, with a letter in 
which he blamed him as the cause of this new trouble. 
The tiff gave the Royalists a chance ; they bothered him ; 
in a bad temper revenge is sweet; they took John when 
he was out of tune; they struck a bargain with John the 
soldier ; they would give him £10,000 if he would restore 
Charles to the throne. 
mained in exile. But when the Long Parliament was 
broken up, he came back home. This was in 1653. He 
could not get a pass, so he did without it, as he knew he 
could do. But his enemies were on the watch. They 
took him and laid him aside as lumber in the Old Bailey. 
And a jury acquitted him again. Cromwell did not like 
this jury job; he had John walked off to Portsmouth to 
give him another ride ina ship. But it is believed that 
his brother Robert, Oliver’s major-general, interceded 
and stood bail for him; so John was free again. 

Now John is calm; he reads, he studies, he prays, he 
looks up to Heaven, he joins the Quakers, and for them 
he preached at Eltham, where he lived ; and then he died 
on August 29, 1657. He was buried at Moorfields. Four 
thousand people marched behind his corpse and wept at 
his grave. He had lived 49 years. He was a true Eng- 
lishman ; his modes may be questionable, but his motives 
were high, strong, and quenchless. 

Douglass’s ‘‘ History of the Northern Baptists,” under 
date of 1651, contains a petition which Mr. George Lil- 


It came to nothing. John re- 
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burne, Mayor of Sunderland, sent to Parliament anent 
certain disturbances that had occurred at Muggleswick. 
(See Monthly Chronicle, 1889, page 370.) Douglaas adds 
that George Lilburne, as Mayor, and in other respects, 
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was aman of great influence in Sunderland—a knight of 
the shire in the Parliament of Cromwell, 1654. 

Robert Lilburne was governor of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
1647. It was he who sat as one of the judges in the trial 
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of King Charles. Robert, along with his brother George, 
was elected in 1654 to represent the county of Durham, 
Five years later, in the last year of the Commonwealth, 
1659. Robert was the representative for Malton. During 
the Restoration, he was, of course, tried as a regicide: 
and he so well knew his fate that he made no defence, 
Banished to the island of St. Nichola, near Plymouth, 
he died peacefully there in the 52nd year of his age, 
According to Surtees, the Lilburne family were at one 
time, in effect, lords paramount of the borough and port 
of Sunderland. The door case of the Lilburne mansion 
in that town, of which we give a drawing by the late 
J. G. Brown, was demolished a few years ago. The 
mansion was situated in High Street East, nearly 
opposite the Custom House. Mr. Brown’s sketch of 


the figure seen in the doorway was copied from a 
drawing of Oliver Cromwell’s porter. 





EW of the villages in the county of Durham 
can vie with Whickham for picturesqueness 
and quaintness. Pleasantly situated on 
rising ground about a mule south of the 





river Tyne and about four miles from Newcastle, the 
village commands extensive views of the valley of the 
Tyne, not the least interesting being that which includes 
the Redheugh Bridge, the High Level Bridge, and all 
the important edifices in the city of Newcastle. 

The Church of St. Mary is of great antiquity. Indeed, 
the tirst rector of the parish was appointed in 1287. As 
regards the church itself, it is a quaint and interesting 
structure. On the 5th November, 1841, well-nigh a 
hundred of the old-fashioned pews were destroyed by 
fire. From a lettered brass-plate in the interior of the 
fabric, we learn that the edifice was restored externally 
and internally in 1861-2, as well as considerably en- 
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larged, at a cost of £2,875, which sum was raised by 
private contributions. 

The register of the parish of Whickham commenced 
with 1575, but has, unfortunately, to a great extent been 
mutilated, lost, or destroyed. It is represented to 
have been formerly kept with great care, and in addi- 
tion to the registration of births, baptisms, marriages, 
and deaths, contained chronicles of local events, historical 
allusions, and other incidents of great value. For 
example, there were notices of the visitation of the plague 
in 1597, 1610, 1626, 1645, and 1647, as well as descriptive 
references to the depredations committed by the Scotch 
armies in 1640, 1644, and 1648. 

Charitable bequests to Whickham have been numerous 
and varied. The first parochial school was founded in 
1714 by Dr. Thomlinson, vicar of the parish and founder 
of the Thomlinson Library, who applied to this purpose a 
legacy of £100, left by Jane Blakiston for teaching the 
children of the poor reading, writing, the Church 
Catechism, and putting them to various trades. By his 
will, in 1745, Dr. Thomlinson bequeathed £100 for the 
support of the day schools, with receipts from certain 
pew rents in the church, amounting to £12 annually. 
In 1825, the school was enlarged by Archdeacon Bowyer, 
and a house erected for the schoolmistress. The Hon. 
and Rev. E. Grey was a benefactor to the school, and 
enabled that institution to extend the means of education 
to 160 children. Many other bequests have been left to 
the poor of the parish from time to time by neighbouring 
gentle folks, 

Whickham Churchyard commands a sweeping view of 
the Tyne. One striking feature about it is the numerous 
trees which shade the path running through it. Many of 
the graves, too, give evidence of being well tended by the 
friends of the departed ones. Wreaths, crosses, and 
bunches of flowers adorn graves whose occupants have 


been buried over a period of forty and fifty years. In 
some cases rose-trees may be seen clambering over the 
tombstones, almost concealing the inscriptions, while in 
others the stones are completely hidden by weeping 
willows. Directly facing the church there are two graves 
literally covered with moss. The one nearest the edifice 
is ornamented by a rose-bush planted at the head, and a 
line of daisies running to the foot. 

On the north side of the church there is a very hand- 
some stone to the memory of Oswald Gardner, who was 
killed near Stocksfield Station, on the North-Eastern 
Railway, owing to the breaking of the connecting-rod of 
his engine, on August 15, 1840, at the age of 27. The 
lines upon the slab are as follows :— 

My engine now is cold and still, 

No water does my boiler fill ; 

My coke affords its flame no more, 

My days of usefulness are o’er ; 

My wheels deny their noted speed, 

No more my guiding hand they heed. 

My whistle, too, has lost 1ts tone, 

Its shrill and thrilling sounds are gone ; 

My valves are now thrown open wide, 

My flanges all refuse to guide. 

My clacks, also, though once so strong, 

Retuse to aid the busy throng. 

No more I feel each urging breath— 

My steam is now condensed in death. 

Life’s railway’s o’er, each station’s past, 

In Death I’m stopp’d and rest at last. 

Farewell, dear friends! and cease to weep, 

In Christ I’m safe—in Him I sleep. 
The above descriptive sketch is said to have been *‘ penned 
by an unknown triend, to commemorate Gardner’s worth, 
and was left at Blaydon Station.” Inasmuch as the very 
same epitaph was placed in Bromsgrove and Newton-le- 
Willows churchyards before the death of Gardner, the 
mysterious friend had no claim to be the author. There 
is, however, this addition in the one at Newton-le- 
Willows—‘‘ He sleeps among the sleepers, and thousands 
shall follow in his train.” 
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It is in Whickham Churchyard where rest the remains 
of several members of the Clasper family, including the 
famous oarsman and boatbuilder himself. The latter’s 
resting place is indicated by a handsome monument which 
strikes the eye of the stranger as soon as he passes the 
church and proceeds to walk down the churchyard. It 
bears the following inscription :—‘‘ Beneath this stone, 
reared to his memory by the ardent affection of friends 


which may not be without interest. We allude to the 
tombstone of Cuthbert Howstan, who was a frequent 
contributor to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, chiefly on 
subjects of Natural History. Cuthbert Howstan, Jun., 
who died at Swalwell, Feb. 15, 1877, at the age of 19, wag 
a helpless and afflicted cripple; but this fact was nog 
generally known until he was beyond the reach of human 
sympathy. After his death, it transpired that, though he 
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and admirers from every class and from all parts of the 
kingdom, and in this sacred spot commanding a full 
view of that noble river, the well-loved scene of former 
triumphs, rest the mortal remains of Henry (Harry) 
Clasper, the accomplished oarsman and boatbuilder, of 
Derwenthaugh, who died July 12th, 1870, aged 58 
years.” 

There is another tombstone in Whickham Churchyard 








was unable to lift his hand, and so had to dip his pen in 
the inkstand with his teeth, he nevertheless struggled 
against pain and difficulty, not only to obtain knowledge 
for himself, but to impart that knowledge to others. 
This affecting story so touched the hearts of the 
contributors and readers of the Weekly Chronicle that 
they opened a subscription for the purpose of erecting a 
memorial over Cuthbert’s grave. While the subscriptions 
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were being collected, the elder Howstan also died ; hence 
the names of father and son appear on the memorial. 
The stone bears the following inscription -—“To the 
memory of Cuthbert Howstan, Jun., who died at Swal- 
well, Feb. 15, 1877, aged 19 years. This stone is erected 
by subscribers and contributors to the Newcastle Weekly 








tracted from the Diary of John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism :—* 1742, Friday, Dec, 26. Between 12 and 
1I preached in a convenient ground at Whickham, four 
miles from Newcastle. I spoke strong, rough words; but I 
did not perceive that any regarded what wasspoken. The 
people, indeed, were exceeding quiet, and the cold kept 
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Chronicle, who had read in that paper the story of his 
pursuit of literature in circumstances of great pain and 
difficulty. Here lie also the remains of Cuthbert 
Howstan, father of the above, who died June 24, 1877, 
aged 54 years.” (See next page.) 

The following passages relating to Whickham are ex- 















them from going to sleep; till (before 2) I left them, 
very weil satisfied with the preacher and with them- 
**1746, Wednesday, March 5, I preached at 
Whickham at noon; in the evening at Spen,” &c. 
**1752, Tuesday, May 19, I preached at Whickham, 
before Mrs. Armstrong’s door. I was a little sur- 


selves.” 
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prised at the account she gave of God's late deal- 
ings with her. When her ancient husband, with 
whom she had lived from her youth, was, on 
account of a debt contracted by his son, hurried away 
and thrown into Durham Gaol, which soon put an end 
to his life; when she was likely to lose ali she had, 
and to be turned out of doors, at fourscore years of 
age; still the oracles of God, which she had loved 
from a child, were her delight and counsellors. But 
one day, when she put on her spectacles to read, she 
could not see a word. She was startled at first, but 
soon said, ‘It is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth 
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Him good.’ She then laid her spectacles down, and, 
casting her eye on the corner of the Bible, thought 
she could discern some of the letters, Taking up the 
sacred book, she read as well as her daughter could; 
and from thac hour she could not only read without 
spectacles, but sew or thread the finest needle with the 
same ease as when she was thirty years of age ” 

A memorial chapel is erected at Whickham in honour 
of a remarkable man—the Rev. Joseph Spoor, for nearly 
forty years the prince of revivalist preachers among the 
Primitive Methodists. Ot this singular character many 
strange anecdotes are related.* 








* Some of the stories told of Mr. Spoor are told also of another 
eccentric preacher who was once well-known in the Northern 
Counties— Hodgson Casson. 





When Primitive Methodism was at a low ebb at Cock- 
field, near Raby Castle, Mr. Spoor resolved to impart a 
new spirit into the lagging residents. Presently coming 
to a corner near a brewery, where many persons were col- 
lected together in listless idleness, he knelt and prayed 
in their midst, as they had never heard man pray before, 
When he rose from his knees, he cried aloud, *‘ There’s 
going to be a grand sale to-night at the Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel. We are going to sell the devil up, and leave 
him neither stick nor stool; and I am the auctioneer, 
The sale will commence at six o’clock. You are all invi- 
ted ; come away!” He then sang his way to the chapel, 
followed by a mass of people, so that the building was 
crowded. 

The dramatic turn given by Mr. Spoor to many of his 
pulpit efforts would have been ridiculous in any other 
minister of the Gospe]; but people k~ew him as the 
‘*keelman’s preacher.” For example, when lecturing 
upon the parable of the Sower, he described himself as a 
sower spreading the seed of the kingdom of heaven, and, 
becoming excited and absorbed 1n his text, he opened the 
pulpit door and walked down the steps, striding along 
the aisle in measured steps, throwing out his arms as if 
sowing in a field. When accompanied with the forcible 
exclamations of an enthusiast, the effect is said to have 
been electric. On another occasion Mr. Spoor was 
dwelling upon his favourite theme, the Prodigal 
Son. Having dramatised the imagery of the parable 
representing the youth revisiting ‘‘a far country” 
with his substance, he rapidly stripped off his coat 
and waistcoat, rolled them up in a bundle, ran down 
the pulpit stairs and along the aisle, in imitation of 
the prodigal on a long journey. Imagining the peniteni’s 
return homewards, he exclaimed, *‘ He’s coming ; I see 
him coming!” He then ran to the chapel door, seized 
a ploughman who was loitering outside, and dragged 
him up the aisle, shouting all the while—*' This my son 
was dead, and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.” Again, when preaching upon the solemnities 
of the day of judgment, as predicted in Revelations, 
representing an angel standing with one foot on land 
and the other on the sea, Mr. Spoor personified the 
angel by a sudden leap, placing one foot on the shelf 
for the Bible and the other on the back edge of the 
pulpit. Seizing a roll of papers close at hand, and 
placing them to his mouth to form a speaking trumpet, 
he shouted at the top of his voice, *‘ Time shall be no 
longer.” 

When preaching at Darlington in 1869, ‘‘a great power 
rested upon him and the congregation.” Towards theend 
of his discourse, he straddled his legs from the Bibie- 
board to the back of the pulpit, then gradually descended 
the pulpit rail, as an illustration of how easy it was to go 
to perdition. When the danger of this freak was named 
to him next morning, he expressed surprise, and replied, 
‘Well, the Lord must have had hold of me, or I should 
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have fallen.” It was asserted that he attempted to 
return to the rostrum by re-climbing the handrail, 
by way of showing the difficulty of reaching heaven ; 
but this statement is not verified in Mr. Ebenezer Hall’s 
memoirs of Mr. Spoor, from which these facts are 
taken. 

Whilst stationed at Appleton Wiske, Mr. Spoor was so 
intensely affected by religious frenzy that he could neither 
eat nor sleep; passion overmastered his will; he often 
became unconscious and fell with great violence to the 
earth, falling upon chairs, forms, or tables, and once even 
into the fire. ‘*But in no case, however violent the fall, 
was it ever known that he sustained any bodily damage or 
hurt.” Remarkable success followed these manifestations. 
Thus :—A young lady, solicitous for the conversion of 
her parents and brother, invited Mr. Spoor to break- 
fast; a family gathering was held ; he wrestled with the 
devil until the mother fell at his feet; next the father ; 
then a son, then the second son, ‘‘shouting aloud under 
poignant convictions of sin.” Neighbours were attracted 
by the noise; they rushed in upon the scene; some ran 
through the village proclaiming the extraordinary tidings; 
the population flocked to the spot; many were awe- 
stricken ; there was ‘* weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth.” By dinner time Mr. Spoor became exhausted ; 
he required help to clinch the victory, and a man who was 
hedging and ditching cast aside his gloves, spade, and 
shears, and came to his aid. Towards evening hostilities 
were suspended through sheer exhaustion, but Mr. Spoor 
rejoiced greatly in this great feat as one of the most 
glorious in his experience. 

A strange incident is recorded to have happened at Carr- 
ville, near Durham, at some anniversary services. Mr. 
Spoor became exceedingly animated. In giving additional 
weight to his theme, he struck the Bible with great force, 
shattered the shelf upon which it rested, and sent Bible, 
shelf, and part of the pulpit upon the heads of several 
friends underneath. By sheer luck he recovered his own 
equilibrium. Clutching the sides of his pedestal, and, 
looking below, with a smile, he observed, ‘* Reach the 
Bible up again. We can do without the board and the 
pulpit too, but we can’t do without the Bible.” 

Mr. Spoor once encountered Billy Purvis at Morpeth. 
When about to commence his exhibition, Billy was 
attracted by a number of voices singing, and, thinking 
they were rivals, he resolved to overpower them with 
his “band,” the said band consisting of a single horn 
anddrum. Full power was given to the instruments, but 
the musicians were soon exhausted. Taking up his 
speaking trumpet, Billy shouted, ‘* Aa warn thoo thinks 
thysel’ a clivvor fellow, noo!” and then left the field to 
Spoor, ‘‘ who preached with divine power to a large crowd 
of persons.” 

The last sermon delivered by Mr. Spoor was at North 
Ormesby, near Middlesbrough, on August 29, 1869. He 
died at Stockton on September 9 following, and was 


buried in the cemetery at Middlesbrough, deeply re- 
gretted as an earnest, but eccentric man. 
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The Northern Circuit Fifty 
Dears Aqu. 


By the late DW. GW. Robson. 





II. 


F all the Bar on the Northern Circuit, I 
knew Watson the best. I carried many a 
brief to his lodgings when a lad, and, when 
I came to man’s estate, Watson was always 

my counsel. Nor was it without reason, for to me he 

never failed to show far more familiar kindness than I 

had any title to expect. Watson had been a cavalry 

officer at Waterloo, an] the soldier was visible in his 
manner. He afterwards became a special pleader in the 

Temple, and laid the foundation of future success by 

years of hard and patient plodding toil. He wrote two 

excellent books, which have never been superseded, and 
then came che Northern Circuit, getting into practice 
almost immediately on the strength of his reputation as 

a pleader and writer. Excepting Cresswell, I never 

saw a better leader, and [ knew him as a junior, in which 

capacity I did not know Cresswell. Even as a junior, 

Watson was no bad match for Cresswell, and I have seen 

Watson in stuff and alone successfully defend a case 

against Cresswell, Alexander, and somebody else all put 

together. There was no man so good single-handed with 

a lot of witnesses to call. He wanted no help, nor any- 

body to keep him right, either in his law or his facts. 

He was always a leader in mind. He had scarcely quite 

the tact, the dexterity, the neatness, or the adroitness in 

turning a corner, of Cresswell, but he was wonderfully 
clear-headed and far-sighted, and was never caught 
napping: His nerve, presence of mind, and promptness 
of decision were most marvellous. Instructions forsooth ! 
Give Watson the pleadings and the proofs, and he would 
instruct himseli. The idea of being tied down to any line 
taken or suggested in the brief never seemed to enter into 
his head. Ihave known Watson shape a case to the utter 
and entire surprise of the attorney. He was a host in 
himself, and with Watson it was no matter what other 
counsel you had. If it came to a qucstion of law, you 
might sleep on roses if General Watson said you were 
all right. I cannot readily forget aconsultation, in which 
nothing was consulted, I had many years ago with Watson 
at Newcastle. It was a ship collision case, in which, to 

say the honest truth, any consultation would have been a 

farce, and was only a decent way of giving and getting 

fees. Watson had just been arguing for me in the Ex. 

chequer, with Willes and Seymour for his juniors, a 
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rather troublesome case. In Pilgrim Street he would 
talk of nothing but the rule at Westminster a 
few days before. When he had about exhausted 
himself, Digby Seymour timidly suggested ‘‘the case 
to-morrow.” ‘‘Oh, the case to-morrow,” said Watson. 
He took a shilling out of his pocket, tossed it up, 
and caught it as it fell with a cleverness of 
“hoy” and “kep” which a pitman might have envied, 
and bowed us to the door! This piece of pantomime 
was my consultation. Next morning, after Watson had 
opened his case for my clients the defendants, down 
came a scrap of paper from Mr.. Justice Cresswell : 
**Watson, this looks like a toss up. What say you toa 
draw? ©C.C.” This was passed over to Knowles, and a 
juror was withdrawn, which sent my clients and myself 
home happy. I once had an opinion from Watson in 
which every line cost a guinea and was cheap at the 
money. With a good case, Watson was like Tom Ald- 
croft on a good horse—he got every ounce out in a close 
finish. _Watson was not a fluent speaker, but he had an 

It might have 
repetition. His 


exceedingiy vigorous if homely style. 
been told in two words — varied 

speeches were like a Scottish tune—you never lost 
one note all through. Watson always instinctively 
apprehended and foresaw the true turning point, 
and this he used fairly to ‘“‘in-sense” into the 
jury. His replies were a summing-up. He used to 
put the whole case broadly, candidly, and fearlessly 
to the jury, when he felt certain of success, and 
then My Lord could do nothing more than repeat 
and re-echo Mr. Watson. Latterly, I thought he evi- 
dently felt not being made a Judge, and he seemed to 
work with a determination to make his merits acknow- 
ledged. The real Judge at Wisi Prius did not sit upon, 
but below the Bench. At length, Watson was made a 
Baron of the Exchequer, but the country did not long 
enjoy his services. On the last day of a Durham Assizes, 
being also the Commission Day at Newcastle, I once 
heard Watson address a jury without his wig, and 
dressed in an olive-green Newmarket coat with metal 
buttons, close-cut, tight-strapped trousers, and military 
spurs! Even this disguise looked less unprofessional 
than the beastly beards and wild whiskers we see 
now-a-days.* No brief of mine ever did or should go 
into the hands of a barrister with the hairy face of a 
hermit. Watson generally rode the Summer Circuit on 
horseback, and was said sometimes to play the fiddle, 
neque semper arcum tendit Apollo, One day, at Durham, 
he had gained a verdict for a defendant. Next day, 
the unlucky plaintiff came under his clutches as a 
witness. ‘*Ah, Mr. * said Watson, “‘you were 
the unfortunate plaintiff yesterday. From my heart I 








* The Beard Movement, which began when our veterans, bronzed 
and unshorn, returned from the Crimea, had well-nigh reached its 
full development, except among a few old-fashioned people like 
Mr. Robson himself, at the time this passage was written. 


am sorry for you.” “Yes, sir,” gravely replied the 
witness, ‘‘you may be sorry, but the grief is all my 
own !” 

Decidedly the most popular and by much the most 
frequently employed man at Durham was Mr. T. (C, 
Granger, who became member for the city, and a Queen’s 
Counsel. ‘*Tom Granger,” as he was familiarly called, 
was, in his day, even a greater favourite than “John 
Davison” at a later period. Granger never seemed to 
be in the least over-matched. He always knew his own 
case thoroughly. He was a very good lawyer, and was 
never unprepared for any legal difficulty which might 
be started. There was no springing a mine under the 
feet of Granger. Added to a sound, not a superficial, 
knowledge of law, he had an untiring industry, a zeal, 
and a pertinacity, which made him unrivalled as a 
**poor man’s Counsellor.” He threw himself heart and 
soul into his cases; and, win or lose, and twice out of 
thrice it was a win, he always satisfied his clients, 
Granger had a world of shrewdness and sagacity, and 
knew human nature far better than most folks. He 
cross-examined a witness well, and, despite a slight 
physical impediment or peculiarity, spoke fluently, 
though not glibly, and, on occasion, eloquently. 
Nobody was his equal in anything which might 
be termed local: he knew the dialect and the 
habits and customs of the people intimately. With 
a Durham common jury, it was always far more 
than old Michael Brunton the Richmond drug- 
gist’s favourite odds of five to four on Tom Granger, 
But Wisi Prius was but a part of what Granger did 
do and could do. He was a fairly good conveyancer ; 
he did Equity in the Durham Court of Chancery ; he 
did Insolvent Court; he did Sessions appeals, and 
criminal business, almost exclusively defensive, both at 
Sessions and Assizes. His defences of prisoners were 
really masterpieces of ingenuity and invention. His 
great forte was to show that the innocence of the 
prisoner was quite consistent with the evidence for the 
prosecution. Not only did he know what to say, but 
where to stop, and when to be silent, and how to 
leave a witness alcne. Vulgarly, he was what is called 
‘“*hard-bitten,” but there was nothing vulgar about 
Tom Granger, without it was his whiskers, which were 
then only tolerated, and not approved. No man was 
more constantly before the public, and I never knew 
any man at the Bar who did so many things so well. 
His labour must have bsen enormous, and his only 
relief variety. All was thrown upon his shoulders. 
He hardly ever had a junior, and few of the attorneys 
who habitually employed him were men likely to assist 
him with a reference or a suggestion. In my opinion, 
Granger did not live long enough to be rightly appre- 
ciated. That he would at last have been a judge I 
entertain no manner of doubt. Atherton, in my 
opinion, was by no means the equal of Granger; yet, 
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when Atherton got Granger’s seat at Durham, Atherton 
was soon made Attorney-General. 

On the Northern Circuit we had Serjeant Murphy, 
who was a most eloquent and highly humorous Irishman, 
and in education and in manners a gentleman all over. 
We had also Serjeant Wilkins, who was widely renowned 
for his defence of prisoners. In my humble judgment, 
he was vastly over-rated. He had none of Granger's 
ingenuity and dexterity in dealing with facts or with wit- 
nesses, and just as little of Granger’s astuteness, subtlety, 
and vigilance, in picking a hole in an indictment. You 
could tell in a moment that Wilkins was neither a scholar, 
a lawyer, nor a gentleman, and that he was a mere half- 
bred and half-schooled adventurer in the profession, 
which was the fact. If Dundas and Stuart Wortley were 
literally blood to the heels, there was not as much gentle 
blood in Wilkins’s whole body as would supper a hungry 
flea. Noman is the worse for being purely plebeian, but 
I confess to a reverence for birth, and in my opinion 
an ounce of blood is worth a pound of flesh. Wilkins’s 
frowns and tones used to remind me of the leading 
tragedian in Billy Purvis’s show, and his language was 
seldom either chaste or classic, and not by any means the 
English of Swift, Bolingbroke, Chatham, or Burke. He 
always made me think of a Methodist preacher, not that 
he spoke with either whine or nasal twang. Cases for 
bullying, brow-beating or badgering witnesses, or for 
powerful and earnest appeals to the jury, come but 
seldom; and when you have this sort of thing over and 
over again, you are no more affected by it than by the sad 
face of an undertaker at a funeral. Still, there was no 
denying that Wilkins had a vast deal of inborn ability 
and natural oratory. Lay aside prejudiced or fastidious 
criticism, and you could not fail to be impressed and to 
admire. Some of Wilkins’s apostrophes or exclamations, 
in my opinion, far exceeded his set speeches—such for 
instance as, ‘‘O witness, forget for one moment that you 
are a policeman, and let the truth escape!” It was no 
wonder that Wilkins was well employed. But though his 
gains, even on the scale of criminal courts, must have 
been considerable, he is said to have died very poor. I 
have heard that Baron Martin, who was a kind friend to 
him during life, had to subscribe either to bury him, 
or towards making some temporary provision for his 
widow. 

Mr. Hugh Hill was one of that almost extinct class 
whom we were wont to call great juniors. Where was 
there ever a neater pleader or a safer adviser than Hugh 
Hili? He was very nearly the equal of Watson in these 
respects, but, unlike Watson, he had not in him the 
making of a leader. Bramwell, Willes, and Blackburn, 
three very great judges, never were Queen’s Counsel, and 
Hugh Hill was not one long. He was speedily raised to 
the Bench which was his proper place, but, like Watson, 
he died almost too soon for judicial fame. 

Mr. Stapylton, the late Judge of the Durham County 
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Courts, was a junior between the beginning of 1840 and 
the end of 1846. How much earlier he was a junior is 
more than I can say, but as he was a steward along with 
Granger at a Bachelors’ Ball in Durham before the passing 
of the first Reform Bili, I presume that his professional 
career at the Assizes would begin before my going to 
Durham. Mr. Stapylton was principally employed as a 
conveyancer, and as such was held in high repute. But 
he also did a good deal of ordinary pleading in the Court 
of Pleas at Durham, and this occasionally led to a brief at 
the Assizes. I cannot take upon mysef tosay that Mr. 
Stapylton would have been fully equal to the mystery of 
giving colour, or the abstruse nicety of the replication 
absque hoc, but he was a safe and judicious pleader for the 
common run of actions. He used also to sit as Assessor 
for the Sheriff on the execution of writs of trial under 
£20, and writs of inquiry to assess damages, a practice 
which was found to beerroneous. All this was excellent 
training for his long and useful career as a County Court 
Judge, which began in 1847 and ended in 1872. 

Mr. Robert Ingham is another man with a local name 
and habitation. Mr. Ingham, who, called to the Bar in 
1829, still hves* at Westoe, in excellent health and 
universal esteem, is, I believe, the son of an eminent 
surgeon in Newcastle. He was a fellow-pupil with the 
late Baron Watson of Mr. Patteson, afterwards Sir 
John Patteson, a Justice of the Queen’s Bench, whose 
fame will be enduring, and hardly more as a Judge 
than as one of the joint-editors or annotators of 
Saunders’s Reports. Mr. Ingham was Recorder of 
Berwick, and becaine a Queen’s Counsel and Attorney- 
General of the County Palatine. Mr. Ingham often 
did junior practice at the Assizes, and got a very 
great many references. His great place before being 
made a Queen’s Counsel was the Quarter Sessions. 
Mr. Ingham was not a man to prosecute or defend 
prisoners, but there was a fund of lucrative employ- 
ment in those days in the way of rating and settle- 
ment appeals which, not infrequently, went to the 
Queen’s Bench. 

It used to be profanely said that faith might remove a 
mountain, but not a pauper. 
spent in vainly trying to remove a pauper from Sunder- 
land to Alnmouth than would have purchased the pauper 
an annuity on which he might have lived in clover. The 
technical objections to the order and the examinations 
were sure to prove insuperable, and they were all masked 
under a general ground of appeal that the order and 


I have known more money 


examinations were ‘* informal, irregular, insufficient, bad, 
and defective on the face thereof.” 
dreaded assailant, but even Granger at Durham was 
nothing to Robert Pashley, who was a West Riding 
Sessions man. Pashley used to come to Durham Assizes 


Granger was a 








* Mr. Ingham, who sat in Parliament for some time as member 
for South Shields, died at Westoe on October 21st, 1875. (See Mr. 
Welford’s “‘ Men of Mark,” in Weekly Chronicle.—Ingham.) 
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He had the finest head I ever saw on human shoulders. 
Baron Alderson is said to have owed his introduction to 
practice to his big head. This attracted the notice of 
a Yorkshire attorney, who thought that there was plenty 
of room to hold a deal, if it was only full! When an 
Act was passed to get rid of merely formal objections 
wholly beside the merits, it was humorously termed, ‘* An 
Act for the better suppression of Pashley.” 

Bliss was another Yorkshire Sessions man who came to 
Durham. So was Price and so was Uverend. All three 
were good men, and all three took silk. When York was 
taken from the Northern Circuit and added to the Mid- 
land in 1863, all the barristers then belonging to the 
Northern Circuit were set free either to join the Midland 
Circuit or to continue on the Northern Circuit as altered, 
and retain York in addition. The Northern Circuit then 
lost nearly all the men whose main connection lay in 
Yorkshire. Mr. Digby Seymour, whose chief Sessions 
place had been Hull, also changed his circuit. Mr. 
Seymour is not, of course, a barrister of bygone days, 
and therefore of him I cannot speak any more than of 
Mr. Manisty, Mr. J. C. Heath, and some others.* 

Out of regard to space and to the patience of my 
readers, I must group together the remaining barristers of 
bygone days. There was the astute and learned Cowling, 
whom nature bred for the Bench upon which he did not 
live to sit. There was Stephen Temple, a fair average 
man, whether single-handed, or as a junior, or as a leader. 
I saw Temple get one of the only two verdicts I myself, 
with my own ears, ever heard given for a railway company 
when sued bya passenger. Temple’s plaintiff was a dirty, 
low, roguish Jew, who was about put out of court by the 
candour and honesty of his own Gentile surgeon. I well 
recollect Stephen Temple ridiculing the idea of ‘‘a shock 
to the nervous system” of a Jew whose pocket had not been 
touched. There was “* Pig” Addison, who always did the 
work of the Darlington attorneys. I ought to explain that 
the learned and painstaking Joseph Addison was not 
called ‘* Pig” Addison from any uncleanliness of person or 
habits, like the Manchester barrister of bygone days who 
was nicknamed ‘**‘ Vambeest Brown,” but that the prefix 
of “Pig” was put figuratively and complimentarily on 
account of his patient grubbing and getting at the bottom 
of everything. There was Hindmarch, great in the law 
of patents and good at a vast deal of other law besides, 
and whom I have seen force Mr. Justice Cresswell to listen, 
and to end by changing his opinion. There was Samuel 
Warren, of abundantly-earned literary fame. There was 
Robert Matthews, who was no bad hand at defending a 
prisoner. There was John Unthank and Frederic Robin- 
son, who equalled Thomas Chitty, below the bar, in the 
science and the art, or, to speak more correctly, the artful 
science of drawing pleadings in the days of special 
demurrers. There was Sir Gregory Lewin, who, on the 








*Mr. Seymour is, of course, his Honour Judge W. Digby 
Seymour, now in charge of the Newcastle County Court District. 








strength of his having once been in the navy, sometimes 
got a brief in a running-down case at sea. Sir Gregory 
was a good man on the Crown side, though but moderate 
at Wisi Prius. He was the writer of ‘‘ Lewin’s Crown 
Cases Reserved,” and was judicially described the other 
day as ‘‘a notoriously inaccurate reporter.” There was 
Ramshay, afterwards the eccentric Judge of the Liver- 
pool County Court, whose face always suggested soap as 
his wig did powder. And there were many other bar- 
risters of bygone days, doubtless equally deserving of a 
passing notice, whose names I cannot at this moment call 
to mind. In 1844, the Hon. Adolphus F. O. Liddell 
joined the circuit. He might owe his early introduction 
to practice to his family influence and connections, but he 
indisputably owed his success to his own intrinsic merit 
alone. After patiently working bis way up to a silk 
gown, with the leadership of the Northern Circuit almost 
within his grasp, he suddenly surprised the profession by 
accepting the office of Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State, and became a barrister of bygone days. 





The Late Baron Watson. 


The following communication, from the late Mr. John 
Theodore Hoyle, then Coroner for Newcastle, who had 
the high honour and great advantage of being himself a 
pupil of the late Baron Watson, was sent to Mr. Robson 
at the time his articles originally appeared :— 


William Henry Watson was the son of an officer in His 
Majesty’s army, I believe in the Enniskillen Dragoons, 
He had a small patrimonial estate in the Parish of Bam- 
borough in Northumberland, which the late Baron parted 
with only a few years before his death. 

After the peace of 1815, Mr. Watson became the pupil 
of Mr. Patteson, then a special pleader, afterwards Sir 
John Patteson the Judge, and, after the usual course of 
study in his Chambers, Mr. Watson soon got into con- 
siderable practice as a special pleader. His first Cham- 
bers were, I think, in Lamb’s Buildings in the Temple, 
and, in 1830, he removed from thence to King’s Bench 
Walk, where he continued until called to the Bar in that 
year. 

Here, I believe, he had eleven pupils, including 
amongst them the present Mr. Serjeant lantine, Mr. 
Dickenson, who afterwards became a Judge in New 
South Wales, and Mr. Edward Rushton, afterwards 
Stipendiary Magistrate at Liverpool. 

Mr. Watson was wont often to discourse with his pupils 
with the view of inciting them to industry in the pursuit 
of their profession. e used to say that he inherited 
nothing but his father’s sword, and had no education 
except the little reading, writing, and arithmetic which 
he got at Tommy Redman’s school at Kirkharle, in 
Northumberland. It is not quite clear whether he was in 
action at Waterloo, but he had the medal, dnd he used 
frequently to advert to the fact that he was under fire in 
the Peninsula, and had cooked his food on his sword 
when at P, 

He married twice—first, the sister of the present Sir 
William Armstrong (now Lord Armstrong), and after her 
death, Mivs Capron, the daughter of the tor of Mid- 
hurst, in Sussex. There was a son by each yy = 
The first is a’ Barrister, and the second, who is 1n the 
Royal Engineers, was in the advanced parallel at 
Sebastopol, and, after that, when his father became a 
judge, he was once or twice on the Northern Circuit as 
judge’s marshal. 
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Sohn Fuster, the Essapist, 
im Newrastle. 





MONG the most eminent literary men who 
i) flourished in the early part of the century 
was John Foster, the son of a small farmer 
who resided near Halifax, Yorkshire, where 
Foster was born on Sept. 17, 1770. Known far and wide as 
Foster the Essayist, the Yorkshireman’s son 1s famous for 
his essays ‘‘On Decision of Character,” “‘ On the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance,” ‘‘On the Application of the Epithet 
Romantic,” and on other kindred and thoughtful 
subjects. 

The youth was first placed to learn the trade of a 
weaver. When he was seventeen years old, however, he 
attracted the notice of a Baptist minister at Hebden 
Bridge, who procured for him the means of entering as a 
student the Baptist College at Bristol. The first pulpit 
which he seems to have occupied after leaving college was 
that of the old Baptist Chapel (still in existence, but in a 
ruinous condition) on Tuthill Stairs, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Here, however, he did not remain long. Afterwards he 
held appointments at Chichester in Sussex, at Frome in 
Somersetshire, and at Downend, near Bristol. 

At intervals between these different appointments he 
devoted himself to literature, contributing regularly to 
the Eclectic Review, for which magazine he wrote 
altogether 185 articles. The Essays were first published 
in 1805; nearly forty years later fifty of the papers he 
had contributed to the Review were selected aad issued 
in a separate form; while two volumes of lectures, 
delivered at Broadmead in 1822, ‘were edited from his 
notes by his friend Mr. J. E. Ryland, and published 
subsequent to the author’s death, which took place at 
Stapleton, near Bristol, on Oct. 15, 1843. 

Mr. Ryland published also a most interesting volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Life and Correspondence of John Foster.” 
It is from this volume that we take the following account 
of Foster's experiences in Newcastle :— 


After leaving Bristol, the first place in which Mr. 
Foster regularly engaged as a preacher was Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. An ancient room in this town, situated at the top 
of a flight of steps called Tuthill Stairs, had been occupied 
by a Baptist congregation ever since the year 1725. It 
was capable of holding scarcely more than a hundred 
persons, and both before and curing Foster’s stay the 
average attendance was much below this number. Yet, 
in so small an auditory, ‘there were a few individuals 
capable of appreciating the merits of the preacher, and 
who took a very gratifying interest in his discourses. 

‘“*T have involuntarily caught a habit,” he tells his friend 
Mr. Horsfall, ‘tof looking too much on the right hand 
side of the meeting. “Tis on account of about half-a- 
dozen sensible fellows who sit together there. I cannot 
keep myself from looking at them. I sometimes almost 
forget that I have any other auditors. They have so 
many significant looks, pay such a particular and minute 
attention, and so instantaneously catch anything curious, 
that they become a kind of mirror in which the preacher 
may see himself. Sometimes, whether you will believe it 
or not, I say humorous things. Some of these men 








instantly perceive it, and smile; I, observing, am almost 
betrayed into a smile myself ! ” 

Mr. Forster remained at Newcastle little more than 
three months; he arrived August 5, 1792, and left to- 
wards the close of November. According to his own 
account, his mode of life during this period was 
almost that of a recluse; his mental habits were undis- 
ciplined, his application to study fitful and desultory, 
and his purpose as to the specific employment of his 
future life unfixed. 

‘‘T am thinking,” he writes to his friend, who was 
then a student at Brearley, ** how difterent is the state of 
the family in which you reside from that where my lot is 
fixed for the present. Your family seems a kind of 
ludicro-moral museum, comprising specimens of all the 
odd productions found in the world of men. Now 
observe the contrast. Mrs. F. is, with one of 
the servants, gone some time since to London, 
and the whole mansion is now left to Mr. F., 
one maid, and myself. Mr. F. was bit by the 
mastiff that guards the factory, so severely that he has 
been confined to the house, and at present does not even 
quit his bedchamber. Now, then, I absolutely breakfast, 
dine, drink tea, and sup alone; except that beside my 
table places himself Pero, a large and very generous dog, 
my most devoted friend, and the willing companion of all 
my adventures. Having, you know, neither spouse nor 
children, I frequently amuse myself with Pero. I am 
mistaken, or the name of Pero shall live when your cox- 
combs, your consequential blockheads, and your .. . 
images of fattened clay, are heard of no more. Though 
the .town is oniy about two or three hundred 
yards from the house, I never take any _ notice 
of it, and very rarely enter it, but on the Sufiday. 
T often walk into the fields, where I contemplate horses 
and cows, and birds and grass; or along the river, where 
I observe the motions of the tide, the effect of the wind, 
or, if tis evening, the moon and stars reflected in the 
water. When inclined to read, I am amply furnished 
with books. When I am in the habit of musing, I can 
shut myself in my solitary chamber, and walk over the 
floor, throw myself on achair, or recline on my table ; 
or, if 1 would dream, I can extend myself on the bed. 
When the day is fied, I lie down in the bosom of might, 
and sleep soundly till another arrives; then I awake, 
solitary still ; I either rise to look at my watch, and then 
lay myself awhile on the bed looking at the eo | 
skies, or.... Im @ magic reverie behold the vari 
scenes of life, and poise myself on the wings of visionary 
contemplation over the shaded, regions of futurity..... 
Such, my friend, are the situation and the train in which 
I pass life away.” 


That Foster did not like Newcastle is perhaps still 
more conclusively shown in another letter to Mr. 
Horsfall, dated October 2, 1792 :— 


A correspondent of genius and observation might 
give you an amusing account of Newcastle; but 
such qualifications are but in a small degree mine. The 
town is an immense, irregular mass of houses. There are 
a few fine uniform streets ; but the greater number exhibit 
an awkward succession of handsome and wretched build- 
ings. The lower part of the town, as being in the 
bottom of the valley, is dirty in an odious degree. It 
contains thousands of wretched beings, not one of 
whom can be beheld without pity or disgust. — 
The general characteristic of the inhabitants seems 
to be a certain roughness, expressive at once 
of ignorance and insensibility. . .. . I know 
little of the dissenters in general. I was one eveni 
lately a good deal amused at the Presbyterian or Scotc’ 
meeting, by the stupidity of their psalms—the grimace of 
the clerk—the perfect insignificance of the parson—and 
the silly, unmeaning attention of a numerous auditory. 
. . . But our meeting for amplitude and elegance! I 
believe you never saw its equ It is, to be sure, con- 
siderably larger than your lower school; but then so black 
and sodark! It looks just like aconjuring-room, and accord- 
ingly the ceiling is all covered with curious antique figures 
to aid the magic. That thing which they call the pulpit 
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is as black as a chimney ; and, indeed, there is a chim- 
ney-piece and a very large old fire-case behind it. 
There is nothing by which the door of this same 
pulpit can be fastened, so that it remains partly open, as 
if to invite some.good person or other to assist you when 
you are in straits. My friend Pero, whom I have 
mentioned before, did me the honour one Sunday to 
attempt to enter; but, from some prudential notion, I 
suppose, I signified my will to the contrary by pulling-to 
the door, and he very modestly retired. Yet I like this 
pulpit mightily ; ‘tis so much the reverse of that odious, 
— pomp which insults your eyes in many places. I 

ate priestly consequence and ecclesiastical formalities. 
When I order a new coat, I believe it will not be black. 
In such a place as this 1t would be unnatural to speak 
loud, and consequently there cannot be a great degree of 
exterior animation. I believe my manner is always cool ; 
this is not so happy, I confess; but it is nature, and all 
nature’s opponents will be vanquished. 








Che Reeluen’s Waspital. 





wal was in 1539 that the keelmen announced them- 
selves as a fraternity in Newcastle. In 1556 
mention is made of them as an independent 
society, though nearly a century later (1649) 
we find them depending upon the Hoastmen, which body 
they solicited to furnish them with a chapel and minister. 
In 1697, the keelmen had established a charitable fund, to 
which, two years later, each of them contributed the sun 
of fourpence a tide. But it was not till 1700 that they 
petitioned the authorities of the town fora site on which 
to build a hospital, to the naintenance of which the afore- 
The request was 





said contributions were to be devoted. 
granted, and a lease was accordingly executed on the 4th 
of October of the same year, in the name of the governor, 
wardens, and fraternity: of Hoastmen, for the use and 


———. 


benefit of the keelmen during a period of ninety-nine 
years. 

The hospital thus founded is situated on a piece of 
rising ground in the New Road above Sandgate, and wag 
built in 1701, at a cost of £2,000. It is a fine old square 
brick building, ‘‘done,” as Mackenzie, the historian of 
Newcastle, says, ‘‘in the form of colleges and monasteries, 
having its low walk round in imitation of cloysters.” The 
area in the middie of the hospital is about eighty-three 
feet broad, and about ninety-seven feet long. The 
institution contains sixty dwelling-rooms, which are 
occupied by the widows of decayed keelmen. The 
inmates are supported by a fund connected with the 
A stone bearing the following inscription 
records the gift of an early benefactor :—‘‘In the Year 
1786, the Interest of £100, at 5 per Cent. for ever, to be 
annually distributed, on the twenty-third Day of 
December, among the ten oldest Keelmen resident in the 
Hospital, was left by John Simpson, Esq., of Bradley, 
Alderman of this Town, and forty Years Governor of the 
Hoastmen’s Company. The grateful objects of his 
Remembrance have caused this Stone to be erected, that 
Posterity may know the Donor’s Worth, and be stimulated 
to follow an Example so benevolent.” 


hospital. 


It was in 1786 also that an Act of Parliament was 
passed for the better regulation of the Keelmen’s Benefit 
an Act for estab- 
lishing a permanent fund for the relief and support of the 
skippers and keelmen employed on the River Tyne, who 
by sickness or other accidental misfortune, or by old age, 


“ 


Society. The measure was entitled 


shall not be able to maintain themselves and families, 
and for the relief of the widows and children of such 
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skippers and keelmen.” The stewards and clerk meet, or 
did meet, to collect and distribute the funds of the society 
every six weeks. At the general annual meeting, or 
““head meeting day,” as it was called, the keelmen in 
other days used to form themselves into procession, and, 
accompanied with bands of music, march through the 
town, and then dine together in state. Speaking of the 
Keelmen’s Hospital, Dr. Moor, a former Bishop of Ely, 
remarked ‘* that he had heard of and seen many hospitals, 
the works of rich men, but that was the first he ever saw 
or heard of which had been built by the poor.” 

The institution was the scene of a dreadful tragedy on 
January 2, 1829, when a woman named Jane Jamieson 
murdered her mother, who was an inmate of the place. 
For this she was afterwards (on the 7th of March) 
executed on the Town Moor. 





Rn tle ttl atl 


Gqglestane Abbey. 


s3)\BOUT a couple of miles south-east of Barnard 
Castle the ruins of the once stately Eggle- 
stone Abbey occupies a picturesque position 
on the Yorkshire bank of the Tees. The abbey is said 
to have been founded by Ralph de Multon near the year 
1189 for Premonstratensian canons, It was dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. John the Baptist. Between the years 
1195 and 1208, Philip of Poictou, Bishop of Durham, 

















‘ 
granted to the inmates the manor of Egglestone, in the 
county of Durham, seven miles further up the Tees. 
History otherwise is almost silent as to the place until 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries, when, like other 
religious houses in the kingdom, it was seized on behalf 
of the Crown. 

The venerable remains are but a mere shell, and no 
conception can be formed by the ordinary observer of 
the architectural beauties of the original building. The 
abbey church, a cruciform structure, has best sustained 
the ravages of time and the destroying hand of man. 

Turner, the great landscape painter, made a drawing 
of Egglestone for Dr. Whittaker’s ‘* Richmondshire,” 
and it is probable that, long after Whittaker’s bulky 
tomes are forgotten, copies of the artist’s composition will 
be in demand. Turner, it may be remembered, made 
many sketches for the same work, and proofs thereof are 
treasured by collectors for the light they throw upon the 
development of the genius of one of the most gifted 
painters of all time. As showing the interest attached to 
the engravings in Whittaker’s book, it may be stated 
that they were recently published as a volume quite 
independent of the historian’s description. 

Leland tells us that a bed of grey limestone in the Tees 
was in his time wrought as a marble quarry, and Whit- 
taker was of opinion that most of the tombs in some of 
the churches in Richmondshire were made of the material 
thus quarried. According to Leland, there were once 
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to be found in Egglestone Abbey “two fair tumbes of 
gray marble.” ‘In the greater,” he says, ‘‘ was buried, 
as I learned, one Syre Rafe Bowes; and in the lesser one 
of the Rokebys.” But the tomb of Sir Ralph Bowes has 
since been removed to Rokeby, where it stands in the 
grounds near Mortham Tower. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his poem of ‘“ Rokeby,” places 
the tragic death of Oswald Wycliffe and Bertram of 
Risingham in Egglestone Abbey. 








Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford, 





Thomas Haswell, 
SCHOOLMASTER AND MUSICIAN, 
CT) N the year that Louis XVI. was beheaded, 
Ke and about the date that England declared 
war against his executioners, a Shields 
seaman, named George Haswell, married, 






enjoyed a brief honeymoon of twenty-four hours, and 
then signed articles for a voyage to Riga. The vessel tu 
which he engaged himself proceeded to sea, completed 
her passage, discharged her coals, took in her homeward 
cargo, and, when all was ready, sailed for the Tyne, 
To the Tyne, in due course, she came, but George Has- 
well did not arrive with her. The good ship had been 
overhauled in the North Sea by the frigate Lezard, and 
he, with others of the crew, had been “‘ pressed ” into the 
navy. There was something unusual about this particular 
impressment—so unusual indeed that an inquiry was 
held, which ended in the captain of the Lezard being 
superseded by the gallant, and afterwards heroic, Rodney. 
Punishment of the captain did not, however, procure the 
liberation of the impressed seamen. George Haswell 
served his Majesty for three years before he saw his bride 
again. Attheend of that time, a free man once more, 
he obtained one of the sham protections commonly used 
among seamen in those days, and, contriving to escape 
the attentions of the “‘ pressgang” during the remainder 
of the war, settled down in the harbour town of his birth 
as a foy-boatman. 

Thomas Haswell, one of a numerous family born to the 
industrious seafarer, first saw the light in 1807. At the 
age of eight he was sent to learn the little that was 
taught in North Shields Royal Jubilee School—one of a 
series of similar institutions that in various parts of the 
kingdom had been opened, four years before, to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the reign of George III. After 
only three years’ schooling he was taken from school 
and set to work—first as helper to his father on the 
river, then to grind glasses with a maker of “‘ watch 
crystals,” next as errand boy toa grocer, and at length, 


when fifteen years of age, as apprentice, for six years, to 
a master painter, The little knowledge which he had 
acquired in the ** Royal Jubilee” excited a thirst for 
more, and, the means of obtaining it in the usual way 
being withdrawn, he began to educate himself, A 
passion for music sprang up; to gratify and cultivate it 
he joined the choir of Christ Church, where he had the 
advantage of studying thorough bass and counterpoint 
under a fine specimen of the old-fashioned choirmaster, 
Thomas Oxley. Mr. Oxley possessed a magnificent 
voice, had a thorough knowledge of music, and was go 
devoted to his art that he held his choir practices at 
six o'clock in the morning! Young Haswell made 
rapid progress under Oxley’s tuition, and at the age of 
sixteen joined a military band, of which, shortly after. 
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wards, he was made the leader. Up to that time 
scarcely anything beyond a plain quick-step or slow 
march was attempted by bands of this class; but he, 
not content with such a limited repertoire, arranged 
standard glees and choruses trom the oratorios for his 
players. ‘The new departure led to his becoming 
leader of a fine band in South Shields, which gave a 
weekly performance of classical music, scored by him- 
self. Before long he acquired, without any tuition, a 
complete knowledge of the pianoforte and organ. Nor 
were graver studies neglected. All the time that could 
be spared from his trade and his music was devoted to 
mental improvement. He had formed the idea that his 
real life’s work was to be found in teaching; he was 
determined to bring to that work, when the time 
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arrived for it, a well-stored mind, and he realized his 
object. 

Preferring the ‘‘ National” to the ‘ Lancasterian” 
system of imparting instruction, he entered Westoe Lane 
National School, South Shields, as a pupil teacher, and 
having acquired the method adopted in such institutions, 
he accepted the mastership of Trinity Church School in 
that town. Here an excellent prospect appeared to be 
opening out before him, and it did open out, though not 
exactly in the way that he and his friends expected. For, 
instead of remaining in the southern harbour town to win 
his laurels, he was enabled to re-cross the water and win 
them in the place of his nativity. In 1838, soon after he 
had taken charge of the Trinity Jads, the head-mastership 
of his old school, the ‘‘ Royal Jubilee,” fell vacant; he 
became a candidate, carried all before him, and was 
elected over the heads of thirty competitors. Thus in 
the 32nd year of his age, twenty-one years after he had 
left the Royal Jubilee a half-educated scholar, he re- 
entered its walls as chief master. 

Mr. Haswell found his old school, with only forty 
pupils, in a deplorable condition. The system of teach- 
ing had but little changed since he spent his two and a 
half years of drudgery within its uninviting walls. The 
same dull, stereotyped plan prevailed—weary copying of 
monotonous platitudes upon ricketty slates, listless read- 
ing of dull monitions from repellent lesson books, 
objectless iteration of sums in the four simple rules of 
arithmetic. As fast as he dared, and his private means 
would allow, Mr. Haswell changed all this. Music, 
drawing, elementary chemistry, and many other subjects 
were introduced into the school curriculum. Nor were 
athletic exercises forgotten. At regular intervals the boys, 
about 200 in number, were marched to Tynemouth to 
bathe and to swim, or be taught to swim, in the sea. At 
all times games of strength and skill were encouraged, 
and although the master superintended them and joined 
in them, he never obtruded his authority unnecessarily, 
but allowed his lads to play as boys love to play—in their 
own way. Thus there grew up between him and his 
pupils, poor, ill-fed, and ill-clad as many of them were, 
an affectionate regard, a mutual pride, and a generous 
confidence that lightened the task of the one and eased 
the toil of the other. In after years, old boys filling 
useful stations in life acknowledged their obligations by 
friendly correspondence, gifts to the old school, and other 
Numbers of them, 
taking to the sea, rose from forecastle to cabin, and 
commanded great ships in great waters. 


tokens of grateful remembrance. 


A writer in 
the Newcastle Chronicle some years ago recorded a 
gathering of ship captains icebound in the Baltic, who, 
dining together on Christmas Day, and recounting the 
exploits of youth, discovered that each of them had been 
ascholar at the ‘‘ Jubilee,” and received his first lesson 
in navigation from Mr. Haswell. 

In the second year of his mastership, Mr. Haswell 
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married a lady of musical taste and culture—Miss 
Matilda Preston Armstrong, and with her assistance 
was able to develop his musical genius side by side with 
his school duties. Absorbing as these duties were, he 
managed to instruct private pupils in music, to organise 
concerts and entertainments, and, in 1851 or 1852, to 
undertake the duties of organist at the parish church 
of North Shields, with all its responsibilities of choir 
training, choir practice, and frequent service. He found 
time also to compose music for his choir, and melodies 
for the poetical inspirations of his friends. ‘Tyne- 
mouth Abbey,” «a beautiful air which he set to words 
by Mr. John Stobbs, is known all over the North- 
Country. One of his melodies, wedded to verses 
written by Mr. J. S. Edington for the opening 
of North Shields Mechanics’ Institute, is strangely 
suggestive of the gem in Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” 
published years afterwards, both compositions being 
founded upon an identical bass. Another air, 
‘““Welcome to the Hungarian Exiles,” gave life to 
other stirring lines by Mr. Edington, while ‘‘The Life 
Brigade ” performed the same service for a song by Dr. 
Spence Watson. The theory of music was his favourite 
study ; the practice of it his chief delight. That be had 
penetrated deeply into the subject is shewn by the 
following passage from the preface to a profound work on 
“* Musical Intervals and Temperament ” (now a University 
text-book), written by his friend W. S. B. Woolhouse, 
F.R.A.S., the eminent mathematician and astronomer :— 

The publication of the first edition of this essay was 
originally prompted by the suggestions of an old and 
highly esteemed friend, Mr. Thomas Haswell, of North 
Shields, who always took great interest in musical dis- 
quisitions, and was a diligent inquirer intoeverything ap- 
pertaining to them. 

During the early years of its existence, the ‘ Royal 
Jubilee,” supported by voluntary subscriptions, had been 
a free school. Later on a penny a week was charged. 
But after the Education Act was passed subscr‘ntions 
fell off, and it became necessary to obtain a Government 
grant and place the institution under Government in- 
spection. Mr. Haswell rose to the occasion. Such was 
his devotion to his work that, at 63 years of age, sub- 
mitting to the ordeal of a formal examination, he 
obtained a piece of parchment certifying that he was 
competent to conduct a school in which he had already 
trained from four to five thousand boys for the battle of 
life! In 1880 the school was taken over by the School 
Board, and in December, 1886, having the year before 
sustained an irreparable loss by the death of his wife, he 
retired from his post. Verging upon fourscore years, he 
had been, for the most part of half a century, in active 
service, and the Education Department, mindful of his 
long and arduous labours, assigned to him a small 
retiring pension. It was a considerate act, which the 
recipient appreciated. Unfortunately he did not live 
long to enjoy it. On the 8th December, 1889, his 82nd 
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birthday, he passed away, his last words being the 
formula with which he had closed the Jubilee School 
every day for nearly fifty years—" Slates away, boys !” 

Twelve months after Mr. Haswell’s death his old 
scholars and friends honoured his memory by presenting 
his portrait (painted by Mr. Shotton, a local artist) to 
the Public Library at North Shields, and by giving to the 
dux of the Jubilee School a medal bearing his name, a 
view of the school, of the house in which he lived, and of 
the tower of the church in which he played the organ. 





Sic Arthur Baslerigg, 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNOR OF NEWCASTLE. 


This family traces from Rodger de Hezilrigge, one of 
the knights in the invading army of William the Con- 
queror, and it ranks amongst the most ancient gentry in 
the kingdom.—Burke. 

The family of Hazlerigg, or Heselrige, is found, a cen- 
tury and a half after the Conquest, in possession of 
valuable estates in the county of Northumberland. It 





Sir Arth urNayle rigg- 


held the fertile manors of Brunton and Fawdon, in the 
parish of Gosforth, and of Weetslade, which lies to the 
northward, a little beyond Gosforth boundary. By 
virtue of these possessions, ‘‘ William de Hesilrigg” was 
sent to represent Northumberland in two successive Par- 
liaments of Edward II. For some or all of these estates, 
in July, 1323, when the muster-roll was called over at 
Newcastle, ‘‘Simon de Heselrige” answered to his name, 
and, for the same reason, in the later Parliaments of 
Edward III. and the first of Richard II., another 
William de Hesilrigg represented the county. A great- 
grandson of Simon, “ Thomas de Hesilrigg,” widened the 
family connection by a fortunate marriage. Towards the 
close of the fourteenth century he was united to Isabel, 


co-heir of Sir Roger Heron, Knt., by Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Ralph Hastings, and through this alliance he 
acquired the fine estate of Nosely, in the county of 
Leicester, which has been ever since the family seat, 
From their union descended, in the seventh generation, 
Sir Thomas Hazlerigg of Nosely and Brunton, created 
a baronet in July, 1622. Sir Thomas died in January, 
1629, leaving, as his heir, his son Arthur, whose career 
is now to be recorded. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, succeeding to the title and estates 
at his father’s decease, was living the life of a country 
gentleman at Nosely when that fatal contention began 
between Charles I. and his subjects which ended in Civil} 
War. Party spirit, engendered and fostered by the 
struggle, ran so high that every man of position in the 
kingdom was, as it were, compelled to take sides in the 
quarrel. Sir Arthur cast in his lot with the rising party 
in the State who were determined to check the king’s 
tendencies towards absolute sovereignty, to uphold the 
privileges of Parliament, and to maintain the rights and 
hberties of the subject. His neighbours, the freeholders 
of Leicestershire, sympathising with his opinions, returned 
him as one of their representatives to the first Parliament 
that assembled after his father’s death. Charles had 
been governing the realm without consulting either Lords 
or Commons for ten years, and Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
entered the House of Commons as a member of that as- 
sembly which, hastily summoned in the spring of 1640, 
and as hastily dissolved three weeks afterwards, is dis- 
tinguished in English History as the ‘Short Parlia 
ment.” To the ‘‘Long Parliament,” which met in the 
November of that year, he was re-elected, and from that 
date his public life may be said to run. 

As soon as the House settled down to business, Sir 
Arthur Hazlerigg began to take a leading part in its 
proceedings, acting uniformly with the ‘‘ Northern 
men,” and identifying himself generally with the party 
led by Hampden and Pym. On the third day of the 
session he was placed upon an important committee— 
that of Elections, Returns, and Privileges. Within a 
few months he had made his mark by bringing in bills 
for the attainder of the Earl of Strafford, and for vest- 
ing the command of the militia in officers chosen by 
Parliament, supporting at the same time with much 
ardour and persistency Sir Edward Deering’s bill for 
the extirpation of Episcopacy. In little more than a 
year his name was blazing all over the kingdom as that 
of a patriot, if not of a martyr. 

So active had been Sir Arthur Hazlerigg’s opposition 
to the Royal will that the king ordered him and five 
others to be put upon their trial for treason. On the 
3rd of January, 1641-42, the House of Lords was 
startled by the sudden appearance in their midst of 
Herbert, the Attorney-General, who presented “ articles 
of high treason and other misdemeanours” against Lord 
Kimbolton, a peer, and Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur 
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Hazlerigg, John Pym, John Hampden, and William 
Strode, members of the House of Commons. Shortly 
afterwards, the Commons were agitated by the entrance 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, who, in the name of the king, 
demanded the arrest of the tive members. The demand 
was not complied with, but next morning the accused 
attended in their places, and defended themselves from 
the vague accusations brought against them. The 
Commons thereupon took a bold step; they ordered 
the apprehension of the Royal emissaries who had 
seized and sealed up papers belonging to the five 
members, and, declaring the articles of bigh treason to 
be a “scandalous paper,” desired the House of Lords 
to assist in bringing the authors of it to condign 
punishment. While they were deliberating, word was 
brought to the House that the king was on his way 
with a strong retinue to apprehend Sir Arthur Hazle- 
rigg and the other members within the precincts of 
Parliament. 

What followed, Rushworth, who was clerk’s assistant, 
sitting at the table near the Speaker, has told us in 
his “‘ Historical Collections ” ;— 


The dcors of the House of Commons being thrown 
open, his Majesty entered the House, and as he passed up 
towards the Chair, he cast his eye on the Right-hand 
near the Bar of the House where Mr. Pym used to sit, 
but his Majesty not seeing him there (knowing him well) 
went up to the Chair and said, ‘* By your leave (Mr. 
Speaker) I will borrow your Chair a little.” Whereupon 
the Speaker came out of the Chair, and his Majesty stept 
up into it; after he had stood in the Chair a while, 
casting his Eye upon the Members as they stood up 
uncovered, but could not discern any of the five Members 
to be there. Then his Majesty made this speech :— 
“Gentlemen, I am sorry for this occasion of coming unto 
you. Yesterday, I sent a Sergeant at Arms upon a very 
Important occasion to apprehend some that by my 
command were accused of High Treason, whereunto [ 
did expect Obedience, and not a Message. There- 
fore, I am come to tell you that I must have them where- 
soever I find them. Well, since I see all the Birds are 
Flown, I do expect from you that you shall send them 
unto me, as soon as they return hither. But I assure you, 
on the word of a King, I never did intend any Force, but 
shall proceed against them in a legal and fair way, for I 
never meant any other.” 

When the King was locking about the Honse, the 
Speaker standing below by the Chair, his Majesty ask’d 
him whether any of these persons were in the House? 
Whether he saw any of them? and where they were? 
To which the Speaker, falling on his Knee, thus 
Answered :—‘* May it please your Majesty, I have neither 
Eyes to see, nor Tongue to speak in this place, but as the 
House is pleased to direct me, whose Servant I am here, 
and humbly beg your Majesty’s Pardon that I cannot 
give any other answer than this to what your Majesty is 
pleased to demand of me.” 


The “birds” had “* flown” indeed, and the king’s pur- 
suit of them into the City, where they were concealed, was 
as abortive as his intrusion into the House of Commons. 
Within a week, soured and disappointed, his Majesty 
quitted Whitehall, to which place he never returned till 
he was led through it to the scaffold. A few days after 
his departure, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg and his colleagues, 
leaving the City in a gaily-decorated barge, returned to 
the House “with such multitudes as had far more of a 


triumph than guard ; and the seamen made fleets of boats, 
ali armed with muskets and murdering pieces, which gave 
vollies all the way they went.” The whole House, with 
the Speaker, rose to receive them, and while Sir Arthur, 
with Hampden, Hollis, and Strode, remained silent and 
uncovered, Pym tendered thanks. 

Thenceforward Sir Arthur Hazlerigg resumed his 
accustomed place. It is scarcely possible to open the 
Journals of the House of Commons at this period without 
encountering his name as member of a committee, 
reporter of conferences with the House of Lords, teller for 
the Ayes or the Noes, or as acting in some equally useful 
and important capacity. Thus he continued till the 
failure of negotiations with the king at Oxford, in the 
early part of 1643, sent him into the field as a com- 
batant. Parliament gave him the command of five 
hundred horse, and directed him to join Sir William 
Waller’s troops in the West of England. His horsemen 
Clarendon describes as “so completely armed that they 
were called by the other side the Regiment of Lobsters, 
because of their bright iron shells with which they were 
covered, being perfect Cuirassiers; and were the first 
seen so armed on either side, and the first that made 
any impression on the King’s Horse; who, being 
unarmed, were not able to bear a shock with them; 
besides that, they were secure from hurts of the sword, 
which were almost the only weapons the others were 
furnished with.” The first battle in which he was 
engaged was that of Lansdown, near Bath, fought on 
the 5th of July, where his cuirassiers did good service, 
but neither side reaped much advantage. A week later 
he was in the fight at Roundway Down, near Devizes, 
where his horse, galloping up the hill, charged the Royal 
troops disadvantageously, and after a sharp conflict, in 
which he received many wounds, was put to a disorderly 
retreat. As soon as he recovered, Sir Arthur returned 
to his Parliamentary duties, and on the 22nd Septem. 
ber he subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Parliament, appreciating his zeal and activity, voted 
him in December, 1644, ‘‘an estate in hands of the value 
of £2,000 per annum, in acknowledgment of his many 
great and faithful services to the kingdom,” and, three 
years later, he was appointed Governor of Newcastle. 

To the people of Tyneside, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg was no 
stranger, and they received him with open arms. The 
burgesses of Newcastle presented him with a silver basin 
and ewer, and in due time admitted him to the freedom 
of the town. Nor was their confidence in him mis- 
placed. He was a resolute and capable man, and his 
government of Newcastle, to which was afterwards 
added Tynemouth, Berwick, and Carlisle, was character- 
ised by firmness, prudence, and tact. A few months 
after his appointment he put down a general rising of 
the King’s friends in the North under Marmaduke 
Langdale. A little later, when the troops at Tyne- 
mouth, seduced by his deputy, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
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Lilburn, declared for the king, he stormed the castle, put 
the garrison to the sword, and, cutting off Lilburn’s head, 
placed it upon a pole as a warning to like offenders, For 
this service he was appointed one of the Council of State, 
and received a special vote of thanks from the House of 
Commons. In July, 1650, when Cromwell came through 
Newcastle, marching to the victory of Dunbar, Sir Arthur 
was his host. Later on, joining Cromwell in Edinburgh, 
he shared in the feastings and rejoicings there, and “at 
their going away the castle saluted them with many great 
guns, and vollies of small shot, and divers lords convoyed 
them out of the city.” 

While he was Governor of Newcastle, Sir Arthur added 
to his Northern possessions large portions of the con- 
tiscated lands belonging to the dissolved see of Durham. 
He acquired, among other estates, the rich manors of 
Bisbop Auckland, Wolsingham, and Easingwold. So 
extensive indeed were his acquisitions of ecclesiastical 
land in the Palatinate that he was nicknamed by his 
adversaries Bishop of Durham. Nor did his dealings 
with the property of local Royalists, as one of the Com- 
missioners for Sequestered Estates, escape criticism. 
Courageous John Hedworth, of Harraton, vented his 
feelings against him in ‘‘The Oppressed Man’s Outcry,” 
a remarkable epistle, which may be read in Richardson’s 
** Reprints of Rare Tracts.” To that most pungent 
attack some friend of Sir Arthur’s published an equally 
pungent reply, entitled ‘ Musgrave Muzzled, or the 
Traducer Gagged ; Being a Just Vindication of the Rt. 
Honble. Sir Arthur Haselrigg. Newcastle: S. B. 1650.” 
Into the quarrel turbulent John Lilburn intruded himself, 
and, as usual, met with discomfiture. A petition which 
he, and one Josiah Primat, a London leather-seller, cir- 
culated, accusing Sir Arthur and the Commissioners of 
wholesale confiscation and jobbery, was investigated by 
the House of Commons, voted to be ‘‘false, malicious, 
and scandalous,” and ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. 

Being a rigid Presbyterian, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
was the great friend and protector of the Puritan 
preachers in the North of England. To him four of 
them—Weld, Hammond, Trurin, and Durant—when 
publishing a posthumous volume of sermons by Ambrose 
Barnes’s favourite minister, Cuthbert Sydenham, dedi- 
cated the work. 

While the Long Parliament lasted, Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg worked in harmony with the leaders of his 
party. But when, in 1653, Cromwell forcibly dissolved 
the House of Commons, a breach of the friendship 
which had for so long existed between these two great 
men occurred—a breach which was never properly 
healed. Sir Arthur resented Cromwell’s violence as an 
infringement of the freedom and privilege of Parlia- 
ment; Cromwell retaliated by omitting Sir Arthur 
from that political assembly, of his own choosing, 
which is known in history as the ‘‘Godly, or Bare- 


bones Parliament.” At the election which followed 
the break up of Barebones’s select convention, Sir 
Arthur was chosen to represent Newcastle; but, so far 
as the Journals afford evidence, he took no part what. 
soever in the proceedings of the House. He was re. 
turned again in 1656, though for what constituency 
does not appear. 

When the House of Peers was abolished, Cromwell 
nominated Sir Arthur Hazlerigg to be a member of an 
Upper Chamber which was to supersede the Lords, but 
Sir Arthur declined the honour. He did not approve ot 
a division of parliamentary authority, and, according to 
Whitlock, he and his friends created difficulties which 
brought the affairs of the nation to a standstill. This 
condition of things continued till Cromwell, seeing no 
sign of returning harmony, dissolved both chambers. 
After the Protector’s death, a new Parliament assembled 
Richard Cromwell, and again Sir Arthur 
proved refractory. He procured the dismissal of 
Lambert, Fleetwood, and other old officers who had 


under 


led the forces of Parliament to victory, and placed the 
entire control of the army in the hands of himself and six 
colleagues of his own party. General discontent of the 
troops followed this rash and _ ill-judged movement, 
Something like a mutiny occurred at Portsmouth, 
Within a few weeks afterwards, Monk came through 
Newcastle, marching southward with his Coldstream 
Guards, and the Commonwealth was tottering to its 
fall. 

Monk, a wary tactician, feeling every step of his 
ground, conferre1 and coquetted alternately with both 
While the Puritans noted 
his attentions to Royalist leaders, the Royalists regarded 
him with suspicion, because, according to Clarendon, “he 


the great parties in the State. 


was thought to have most familiarity and to converse 
most freely with Sir Arthur Haslerig, who was irrecon- 
cilable to monarchy, and looked upon as the Chief of that 
Republican Party which desired not to preserve any face 
of Government in the Church, or Uniformity in the 
publick Exercise of Religion.” The fears of the Royalists 
were groundless. Sir Arthur Hazlerigg had no influence 
over the General, and he svon found that even his hold 
upon the House of Commons was slipping from his grasp. 
In little more than twelve months after he had received 
the thanks of the House for his conduct at Portsmouth, 
viz, on the 6th March, 1660, in the restored Long 
Parliament, an information was laid against him by the 
Council of State, and the day following the charges were 
openly read in his presence. Standing up in his place, he 
denied the truth of the accusations, and that was his last 
appearance in the scene of his triumphs. After the 
Restoration, he was excepted, as regarded liberty and 
property, from the Act of Indemnity. He died in the 
Tower, a prisoner, about the 9th or 10th of January, 
1661, 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg was twice married, his second wife 
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being a sister of Robert Greville, Lord Broke, the Parlia- 
mentary General, One of his daughters was that persistent 
Nonconformist, Kate, wife of Philip Babington, whose 
body found a resting-place in the garden at Alnham, as 
described in the Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., p. 375, where, 
also, a curious sketch of Sir Arthur on a playing card ap- 
pears. His successor in the title was his son Sir Thomas, 
married to the daughter and co-heir of George Fenwick, 
of Brinkburn. Sir Thomas was able to satisfy the King 
that he was a loyal subject, and about two years after his 
farther’s death, the estates, or the greater part of them, 
were restored to him. The Northumbrian manors of 
Fawdon and Brunton were among the lands so restored, 
and they remained in poseession of the family until 1768, 
when, by order of the Court of Chancery, they were sold, 
reserving only the coal royalites, which the family stil 
own, 








“Shufle, Darby, Shuffle.” 





oe miOHN STOBBS, of North Shields, who died 
‘Wye in London a few years ago, communicated 
COAT to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, in 1876, 
the following account of this song :— 





I once heard an uncle and aunt of mine singing a song 

of which this was the chorus :— 

Shuffle, Darby, shuffle, Darby, 
One, two, three ; 
Shuffle, Darby, shuffle, Darby, 

One, two, three, 
Now the most curious part of the case is, that it is the tune 
of the once famous ‘‘ Jim Crow,” and my relatives must 
have heard and learnt the song when they were young 
people, the air must have been incommon use in the North 
long before Rice brought it back again from America ; 
and I think, taking their age into account, it is very 
possible they never heard “Jim Crow” at all. I think 
it very likely they would hear this old song in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bamborough, where they would spend a 
part of their youth, or perhaps at Glanton, where they 
afterwards removed. I could only get a fragment or two 
more than the chorus, but I had the subject matter told 
over tome. It was this :—A well-to-do farmer’s daughter 
married her father’s man-servant; owing to circum- 
stances, his education had been neglected, i.e., he had 
not learned to dance. To make up the deficiency, she 
undertook to teach him herself, which certainly must have 
been a heavy undertaking, as she had to keep a young 
baby, do such work as scouring, darning stockings, &c., 
sing the tune, und tell him what to do—all at once. I 
was so pleased with the description that I have made up, 
with some of the fragments, a song of my own, which I 
will give below. How strange it seems, the possibility 
of the tune of ‘* Jim Crow ” having been played or sung at 
the Court of Ida, in his p2lace of Bamborough ! Yet such 
may have been. I cannot say whether or ‘no the present 
song is like the original, but it will give a better idea 
of the description [ had than Ican convey in writing. 
The reader will please to take notice that the first eight 
lines are to be sung to the first part of ‘Jim Crow”; 
that is,the first part of the tune will be twice sung over ; 
whilst the chorus, **Shuffle, Darby,” is to be sung tc the 
“Wheel about, turn about,” &c., of the same, but the 
words must be twice gone over as well as the music, 
This song has never been in print, and, I think, scarcely 


ever sung, although I have had it by me for a long 
time :— 


Set aside the chairs, Darby, 
Shut the cupboard door ; 
Get yoursel a’ ready on 
The middle o’ the floor. 
Dance away, Darby, hinny, 
Dance, dance, away ; 
Never mind what ony body 
Hes a mind to say. 
Shuffle, Darby, shuffle, Darby, 
One, two, three ; 
Shuffle, Darby, shuffle, Darby, 
One, two, three, 


Round by the table, Darby, 
Past the easy chair ; 
Stop before the looking glass, 
Cut and shuffle there. 
Hush abi my bonny babby, 
Never mind your dad; 
He’s only in a merry fit, 
He isn’t gannin’ mad. 
Chorus : Shuffle, Darby, &c. 


What would you like o’ Sunday, Darby, 
For your Sunday's dinner? 
My eyes, but your a good’n 
To be only a beginner. 
Run the reel, Darby, hinny, 
Darby, run the reel, 
Lor-a marcy, what a hole 
There’s in your stocking heel ! 
Chorus: Shuffle, Darby, & 


Dance to the clock, Darby, 
Dance to the clock ; 
Mind as ye turn about 
Ye dinnot get a knock, 
Dance to the clock, Darby, 
Turn about agyen, 
Mind ye dinnot kick your toes 
Again the trough styen. 
Chorus: Shuflle, Darby, &. 


Cross the buckle, cross the buckle, 
That’s the way to dance ; 
Cross the buckle, Darby ; wey, 
Ye mun ha been at France. 
Hush abi, my bonny babby, 
Hush upon my knee ; 
Your dad ’ll be a first-rate 
Dancer I can see. 
Chorus : Shuffle, Darby, &c. 


EDIToR. 








Mankwearntauth Church. 





HE tower and the west wall of St. Peter's 
Church, Monkwearmouth, are now the only 
portions remaining of the monastic establish- 

ment founded at this place in the year 674 by Benedict 
Biscop, and immediately endowed with great liberality 
by King Ecgfrid. Before the sister house at Jarrow was 
founded, seven years later, Monkwearmouth was the 
home of Bede, who has left a valuable record of the 
early history of the twin monasteries in his ‘Lives of 
the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow.” 

The early churches founded in the North were chiefly 
built of timber, ‘‘after the manner of the Scots”; but 
Biscop built his churches of stone, ‘‘after the manner of 
the Romans.” And it is interesting to find that the 
same great founder of churches also brought makers of 
glass from France, who not only, as Bede tells us, 
glazed the windows of Benedict’s churches, but taught 
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their art, which till that time had been unknown in 
Britain, to the natives. 

The sight of a structure which has withstood the storms 
and changes of more than twelve centuries is always 
impressive ; but especially is this the case when, as at 
Monkwearmouth, that structure is linked with an event 
of absorbing interest in the earl,, history of our country. 
Bisco; and Bede were great men. The former was a 
great builder, a man of large and liberal views, and a 
generous patron of literature and the arts. The latter 
was the great scholar of his age. Jarrow and Wearmouth 
were the principal seats of learning, not in the North 


alone, not in Britain alone,-but in the whole of Western 
Europe. The perishing sculptures which adorn the sides 
of the entrance of this ancient tower may seem rude to us, 
but no one can fail to see in the baluster shafts which are 
built into the same doorway, and which also occur in the 
little windows high up in the west wall of the nave, 
evidence of genuine and refined art. And it must not 
be forgotten that the famous Codex Amiatinus, the most 
valuable MS. now in existence of the ancient Latin 
version of the Bible, with its beautiful caligraphy and 
its gorgeous illuminations, was certainly written either 
at Jarrow or at Monkwearmouth. 
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We have only space to add that the lower portion of the 
tower is of much earlier date than the upper part. This 
lower part was originally not a tower, but a porch, the 
porticus ingressus as it is called by Bede. The gable line 
of its original roof may be seen rising to a point between 
the second and third string courses. 

J. R. Boris, F.S.A. 








The Blackfriars, Newcastle- 
on-T pre, 





HE order of Dominican or Black Friars was 

S| first introduced into England about the 
year 1221, and, at the dissolution of the 
=| Monasteries, there were in this country 

atty- -five houses belonging to the order. At least as early 
as 1240 they had acquired a footing in Newcastle ; for, on 





the 2nd November in that year, Henry III. gave to each 
of the Friars Preachers (Black Friars) dwelling in that 
town, and to each of the Friars Minors (Grey Friars) 
dwelling at Hartlepool, a tunic made of four ells of cloth, 
of the value of twelve pence. Sir Peter Scot and his son, 
Sir Nicholas Scot, are said to have been the founders of 
the house, and this is no doubt correct ; as, in an inquisi- 
tion held in 1442, to ascertain the heir of John de Hawks- 
well, the lineal descendant of the Scots, Sir Peter is 
described as ‘‘the founder of the house of the Friars 
Preachers in the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” The 
site of the house, however, is said to have been given by 
three sisters, ‘‘ whose names,” to use the words of Bourne, 
“*have long since been ingratefully buried in oblivion.” 
The recorded historic events connected with this house 
are not numerous, but some of them are of extreme 
interest. It is interesting to find that the Black Friars of 
Newcastle had a library containing books which the 
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bishop of a distant see cared to consult. In 1275, 
William de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, bequeathed 
twelve marks to the Dominican Friars of Newcastle, and 
ordered that a book which he had borrowed from them, 
and which contained the Epistles of St. Paul, with a 
commentary, should be returned, 

That part of the wall of Newcastle which enclosed 
the town on the west was built in the early years of 
Edward I. The portion of it which still exists behind the 
south end of Stowell Street was carried through the 
garden of the Friars, and, in consequence of this, the 
king gave them permission to make a narrow gate, which 
in a later grant is called a ‘ postern,” through the wall, in 
order that they might have ready access to their garden. 
Then, by and by, as a further means of defending the 
town, a deep fosse was dug outside the wall; and when 
this was done, Edward LI. gave the friars liberty to con- 
struct a wooden drawbridge across the fosse, so that 
they might pass “‘from their house within the wall of 
that town, by their postern of the said wail, into their 
garden beyond the fosse aforesaid.” 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting event recorded 
in connection with this house is that on the 19th June, 
1334, Edward Baliol did homage fur the crown of Scot- 
land to Edward III. of England in its church. (See page 
467.) 

At this period the king frequently passed through 
Newcastle, and, on several occasions, made his home for 
a time with the Preaching Friars. He was here in the 
autumn of 1334, and was presert on All Saints’ Day in 
the church of this house, when Philip de Weston, a royal 
chaplain, celebrated his first mass. The king gave hima 
silver-gilt goblet, which weighed 37s. 1d. in silver pennies, 
and which was valued at 55s. 7d. The king in various ways 
compensated the friars for the cost of entertaining him. 
On one occasion he gave them ten quarters of corn, wortii 
50s., a tub of flour worth 40s., and acask of wine worth 
£5. At another time he gave them an alms of 10s. 8d., 
together with a present of 100 quarters of corn. We 
learn incidentally that at this period there were thirty- 
two friars dwelling in the house. On two other occasions 
the king gave them 100s., and these benefactions are 
expressly said to have been made in consideration of 
**the injuries their buildings had sustained during his 
In 1335 Edward spent Christmas here, and on 
Christmas Day heard three masses in the church, when 
he made an offering of 9s. 4d. in honour of the great 
festival. 

In the year 1341, or a little before, a riot took place at 
Newcastle between the inhabitants and the retainers of 
the Earl of Northumberland. The then warden of the 
Scottish marches, the Earl of Warren, was in the town, 
and his proceedings in some way incensed the inhabit- 
ants. Lord Warren took refuge in the Friary, to which 
the people laid siege, when its gates were thrown down 
and broken. 


visits.” 


The prior and brethren wished to set up 





new gates, but the inhabitants would not allow them 
They appealed to the king, and he, in consideration of 
certain masses to be celebrated by them for his good 
estate and for the souls of his ancestors, gave them the 
required permission. 

After this period, we learn little of the Black 
Friars till we approach the time when the order 
was suppressed in England. About the year 1536 one 
Richard Marshall was prior of the house. He was a man 
of some note, and when Henry VIII. threw off his alle- 
giance to the Pope and proclaimed himself under God the 
supreme head of the Church of England, Marshall boldly 
preached against the new doctrine. By so doing he in- 
curred the king’s displeasure, and found it necessary to 
leave the kingdom with all speed. He took refuge in 
Scotland, whence he addressed a long letter to his 
brethren in Newcastle, and where we afterwards hear of 
his preaching against the practice of addressing the 
Pater Noster to saints. 

In 1537 a covenant was made between the prior of the 
Black Friars and Robert Davell, then archdeacon of North- 
umberland, and master of the Hospital of the Virgin 
Mary in Newcastle, by which, in consideration of a sum of 
£6 18s. which Davell had bestowed on the friars, “in 
their great need and necessity,” they undertook to perform 
daily certain services for the dead ‘‘ before the picture of 
Our Lord named the Crucifix, that is, betwixt the cloisters 
and the outer choir door within the church of the same 
convent.” If at any time the friars omitted to discharge 
these duties they were to “sing a solemn dirge with mass 
of requiem with note, sending the bellman about the 
said town to notify the same, that some may come to the 
said Friars to make oblation jor their friends’ souls and for 
all Christian souls.” 

Within less than two years after this time the house 
was suppressed at the dissolution of all the smaller 
religious houses in England. Onthe 10th June the last 
prior surrendered the house, with all its possessions, into 
the king’s hands. It was at that time occupied by a 
prior and twelve brethren, and its annual revenue was 
estimated at 59s. 4d. Five yeare afterwards, the king 
granted the Friary to the Mayor and Burgesses of New- 
castle, for the sum of £58 7s. 6d. and an annual payment 
of 5s. 1ld., reserving to himself, however, the bells and 
lead of the church and other buildings. 

In 1552, the house with its gardens and orchards was 
granted to nine of the twelve ancient trade guilds of the 
town, viz., the Bakers and Brewers, the Fullers and 
Dyers, the Smiths, the Tanners, the Butchers, the 
Cordwainers, the Saddlers, the Tailors, and the Skinners 
and Glovers, All these companies still retain their respec- 
tive shares of the property, and most of them still have 
their halls or meeting places within the ancient precincts 
of the Friary. 

Of the semi-monastic establishments which once flour- 
ished within the walls uf Newcastle, the remains of the 
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house of the Black Friars are by far the most extensive. 
Of the houses of the Grey Friars, the Trinitarian Friars, 
and the nuns of St. Bartholomew, not a vestige exists, 
whilst of the ancient homes of the Austin Friars and the 
White Friars the remaining portions are of the most 
meagre character. Of the house and church of the 
Black Friars, however, much is still standing. The 
existing buildings occupy three sides of a quadrangle, 
which, there can be no doubt, formed the cloister. 
Some of the corbels on which the cloister roofs rested 
may yet be seen. Many parts of the buildings which 
surrounded the cloister have been rebuilt, and it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty the uses to which 
some of those which remain were orginally devoted. 
The church extended along the whole south side of the 
cloister. Outside the Tanners’ Hall the heads of four 
arches which opened into a south aisle are still visible. 
Drawings exist which show a continuation of the same 
arcade in the front of the old Cordwainers’ Hall, which 
was taken down in 1843. The nave was entered from 
the cloister by a pointed door which still exists near its 
east end, and was entered from the south side by a 
similar doorway a little east of the termination of the 
aisle. These doorways are now utilised for a passage 
which leads from the street called the Friars into the quad- 
rangle. The Simiths’ Hall occupies the site of the tran- 
sept or choir, or both. The outer wall of this part, 
immediately east of the buttress which projects into the 
street, is of Early English date, and may be safely 
regarded as contemporary with the foundation of the 
house. It still, as may be seen from the accompanying 
engraving, retains the arches and jambs of three 
lancet windows. The Skinners’ and Glovers’ Hall, on the 
west side of the cloister, retains several curious features. 
On its east side is a pointed doorway, and on its 
west side are two arches resting on a central pillar. 
Over these is an ancient doorway. On the east side 
of the Saddlers’ Hall is a very singularly constructed 
arch, the recess beneath which, there can be little doubt, 
marks the site of the ‘‘curious old well” mentioned by 
Bourne, and which, he assures us, ‘‘ served the monastery 
with water,” and was ‘‘ called Our Lady Well.” There is 
an ancient pointed doorway and a walled up pointed 
window on the west side of the Bakers’ and Brewers’ 
Hali. A very slight examination of these parts is suffi- 
cient to show that they have been built at different times ; 
but they are altogether too fragmentary to justify an 
attempt to state their chronological order. 

The remains of the home of the Black Friars in New- 
castle form one of the rapidly diminishing number of monu- 
ments which serve to connect the city with its own past 
history. These ancient walls retain no single feature of 
the art of bygone ages which we should be justified in 
calling beautiful. The Black Frairs who once dwelt here 
were a mendicant order, pledged to perpetual poverty, 
but, to many of their houses, an incessant stream of 





donations and endowments was ever flowing, and the un- 
defined estimate of religious poverty relaxed and widened 
as the means by which poverty shades off into comfort 
and luxury increased. The Black Frars of Newcastle, 
despite the visits of kings, seem, however, to have been 
always really poor. Their ancient dwelling place is stil 
the abode of poverty. But the poverty of the Friars, 
unlike that by which it has been succeeded, was never 
tilthy and squalid. J. R. Boyz, F.S.A. 








Grass Crosby, “Lory Mapor 
of ZLonVon. 





belongs to the perception of duty in a grave 
political crisis, and the quiet discharge of it 
in the face of a frowning host in high places. 
He could calmly say, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, “I have kept my oath, and done my duty to the 
City of which I have the honour to be Chief Magistrate, 
> He did his duty, and was thereby an 
effectual promoter of the freedom of the press. How this 


and to my country.’ 
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came about is well told by his nephew, the late Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, historian of Hartlepool, in his ‘* Memoir of 
Brass Crosby,” published in 1829, But before we fall 
back on this instructive quarto, let us take up the tale of 
Parhament and Press at an earlier period than that of the 
patriotic Lord Mayor. 

Not, however, to go too far. back, we may begin with 
the case of Dyer the news-letter writer, who in 1694 had 
presumed to notice the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons, and was brought to the bar in December. On his 
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knees he prayed for pardon, and was dismissed with a 
reprimand ; and it was resolved that no writer of news- 
letters should presume to intermeddle with the debates or 
other proceedings of the House. Poor Dyer escaped from 
the Commons with words, but from Lord Mohun he had 
blows. His lordship had been brought into a news-letter, 
and cudgelled the writer in a coffee-house. 

In the days of Queen Elizabetb, when her indefatigable 
Minister, Sir Ralph Sadler, rode to and fro on errands of 
State, his intelligent countrymen of the humbler sort 
gathered into curious Knots wherever he tarried on his way, 
and strove to learn from his lips the “‘ news” of the day. 
Thereafter, in a later generation, the pen and the press 
began to cater for the commendable passion of a free 
people for public intelligence. Men who had little part in 
the choice of their rulers hankered after a larger know- 
ledge of their sayings and doings. In 1738, Speaker 
Onslow looked with grave concern on the practice that 
prevailed of inserting an account of the proceedings 
of Parliament in the printed newspapers; and 
Sir William Yonge, who shared his apprebensions, 
suggested the adoption of a declaratory resolution against 
the printing or publication of the debates, either in or out 
of session, save with the authority of the Chair, As it 
was, said Sir William, an account not only of what they did, 
but of what they said, was regularly circulated through- 
out the country; and if the Commons did not punish the 
publishers, or take some effectual method of checking 
them, “they might soon expect to see their votes, their 
proceedings, and their speeches printed and hawked about 
the streets while they were sitting in this House!” To 
print the speeches of honourable members, chimed in Mr. 
Pulteney, ‘“‘even though they were not misrepresented, 
looked very like making them accountable without-doors 
for what they said within.” And it was unanimously 
pronounced by the Commons to be a high indignity, and 
a notorious breach of privilege, for any one to presume to 
publish the proceedings of the House, or of any com- 
mittee, in the recess or the session—an offence to be 
visited with the utmost severity. 

The reign of our second George was still young when a 
copy of the Gloucester Journal was laid on the table of the 
House of Commons. The printer and publisher was 
Robert Raikes, father of the philanthropist whom we all 
know «znd revere in association with the general establish- 
ment of Sunday Schools, Attention was called to the 
insertion in this paper of the proceedings of Parliament, 
and an order was made for the attendance of the pro- 
prietor. Confined to his couch by fever, Raikes prayed to 
be excused from personal appearance, and explained that 
before the opening of the session he had given instructions 
that no votes or resolutions of ‘Parliament should be in- 
serted in his paper; but, as he understood, the report 
complained of was copied from a news-letter sent to the 
King’s Head Inn, Gloucester, by Mr. Gythens (or 
Giddins), Clerk of the Bristol Road, or his assistant. So 


the writer of the news-letter, John Stanley, came under 
examination ; and having admitted the authorship, he 
was declared guilty of a breach of privilege, and given 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, where we 
leave him, and pass onward to the time of the Rebellion ; 
beyond the days in which Dr. Johnson, receiving details 
of the debates from a clergyman with a good memory, 
moulded them into a connected form for Cave of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine—“ frequently written from very 
slender materials and often from none at all—the mere 
coinage of his own imagination.” 

Cesar Ward, of the York Courant, was at the bar of the 
House in 1745, receiving on his knees a reprimand from 
the Speaker for his breach of privilege. The world was 
agog for news: and if the news concerned the House of 
Parliament, great was their offence who published it. In 
1747, Edward Cave, of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
Thomas Astley, of the London Magazine, were brought 
before the Lords in custody for printing and publishing an 
account of the trial of Lord Lovat before his Peers. In 
the course of the examinations, the question of the print- 
ing of the debates also came up ; and we catch glimpses 
of the mode adopted by the Press for getting over the 
orders of Parliament. Astley, who described himself as 
“the first that printed magazines,” said ‘‘of late the 
debates had been inserted under the notion of an 
imaginary club.” Many speeches had been furnished 
to him by one Mr. Clarke, who, he believed, some. 
times got into the House behind the Throne. Cave 
also told the Lords’ Committee that he himself got 
into the House, heard the speeches, and made use of a 
black-lead pencil, only taking notes of some remarkable 
passages, and from his memory putting them together. 
Being questioned how he came to take upon him the 
publication of the debates, he admitted that it was 
very great presumption, but he was led into it by custom 
and the practice of other people, and never heard till 
lately that any one was punished for it. The 
result was that both Cave and Astley, laudable 
as was their pursuit, and deserving of encouragement, 
had to express themselves sorrowful for their offence, 
beg pardon for what they had done, and promise to offend 
no more ! 

To such humiliation did Parliament bring the Printer 
in a former age. Cesar Ward must accept the reprimand 
of the Speaker on bended knee ; Edward Cave and Thomas 
Astley must crave forgiveness, and promise to do no more 
so ; yet they were on the winning side. The Houses were 
divided, and the nation was with the Press. It was simply 





a question of time, and Time was impatient of delay. 
Another reign, and Privilege of Parliament was to break 
down. 

When Sir William Yonge was unconsciously predicting 
an age of cheap newspapers and ubiquitous news-boys, 
there was a youth in his teens who was to deal under the 
Constitution one of the last and hardest blows at Parlia- 
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mentary Privilege. This was Brass Crosby, born at Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees on the 8th of May, 1725. Ata suitable age he 
had been articled with Benjamin Hoskins, an eminent soli- 
citor in Sunderland ; and, removing to London in after- 
vears, he there practised his profession with success. Pros- 
perity came to him by natural law. The historian of the 
County Palatine, Surtees of Mainsforth, said Crosby was 
born to be rich ; and, certainly, he was aided by some 
lucky chances in the lottery of matrimony ; yet was he un- 
doubtedly the architect of his own fortunes, by his talents, 
address, and assiduity, qualities which had been remarked 
in him from his earliest years. When little more than 
thirty, he was called to the Common Council of London 
by the Tower Ward. Two years later—in 1760—he was 
made City Remembrancer ; and in 1764 he was appointed 
Sheriff. Next year he was elected Alderman of Bread 
Street Ward; and in 1770, when, with Sir George Yonge 
as his colleague, he was Member for Honiton, he became 
Lord Mayor of Londen. 

This rapid progress to wealth and honour, through all 
the successive grades of distinction, was the fair effect of a 
sound head and stout heart, of unwavering diligence and 
steady industry. ‘‘ But it is neither on account of his 
wealth nor his civic honours,” as Sir Cuthbert Sharp 
justly observes, *‘ that the name of Brass Crosby will be 
recorded to posterity, but for the manly stand he made 
against the whole power of Government, in defence of 
the rights and franchises of which he was the protector, 
and which forms an important epoch in the history of the 
liberties of England; for, ever since that period, the 
proceedings and debates in Parliament have been regularly 
printed and published, which before were not, and the 
British empire is thereby in possession of an inestimable 
advantage, for which Crosby deserves to be pointed out 
in grateful remembrance, and to hold a distinguished 
place in the annals of his country.” 

The proceedings of Parliament were still reported, as 
remarked by Astley, “‘in the notion of an imaginary club.” 
The names of the speakers were veiled under thin dis- 
guises. English lawmakers wore the aspect of Roman 
senators. Everybody knew all about it, but the printer 
must resort to his stars and dashes, and fancy names, and 
fictitious assemblies. The Town and Country Magazine for 
November, 1770, was announcing that on a certain day 
‘it would be finally determined, in the Upper and Lower 
Club Rooms of the Robin Hood, whether the company 
were for war or peace; and the next day the same question 
would be finally determined in the Cabinet.” Gradually 
growing bolder, initials came into use among the printers, 
and the disguise was still more thin. In the month of 
March, 1771, the Political Register thus dealt with the 
proceedings in the House of Commons—(“‘Sir G. 8.” 
being Sir George Savile, one of the members for York- 
shire, after whom a Newcastle thoroughfare was named in 
the last century) :—‘‘On Thursday, February 7, before 
Sir G. S. moved in a certain club on an election matter, 


Sir J. T., one of L. B.’s Lords of the T., got up and 
proposed that, as there had been so lately a call of the 
club, and they were likely to be crowded, the room should 
be cleared. The standing vote of the room was accord- 
ingly read, and the S. at A. had authority to seize all 
strangers, and not to dismiss them without leave of the 
club. Before the gallery was quite evacuated, some Irish 
members of a club on the other side of the water were 
excepted; but very few remained behind, though the 
Hon. T. T., like a true Englishman, beckoned to them 
to resume their seats.” 

It was on Michaelmas Day, 1770, that the election of 
Alderman Crosby to the offive of Lord Mayor was made; 
and on the 9th of November he took the chair. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons subsequently issued 
his warrant against the printers of two newspapers ona 
charge of misrepresenting the speeches of certain members. 
Refusing to attend at the bar, they were secured under a 
Royal proclamation offering a reward for their apprehen- 
sion, and brought before the sitting Aldermen, Wilkes 
and Oliver, who not only discharged them from custody, 
but bound them over to prosecute the person who made 
the capture. Meanwhile, John Miller, printer of the 
London Evening Post, similarly circumstanced, was taken 
into custody by a messenger of the House; and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms hastened to the Mansion House 
to demand the bodies of both the printer and pub- 
lisher, who had appealed to the Lord Mayor. His 
lordship asked the messenger whether he had applied to 
a magistrate to back the warrant, or to any peace-officer 
of the City to assist him ; and receiving an answer in the 
negative, he said that so long as he held the office of 
Chief Magistrate he was guardian of his fellow-citizens’ 
liberties, and no power on earth should seize a citizen of 
London without authority from him or some other magis- 
trate of the franchise. Then, declaring Miller at liberty, 
he made out a warrant to commit the messenger for 
assault and false imprisonment. The commitment was 
signed by his lordship, alone in the first instance; but 
afterwards, at the request of Miller’s counsel, by Wilkes 
and Oliver also. The messenger was bailed by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The circumstances were reported to the House by the 
Speaker on the 18th of March, when it was ordered that 
the Lord Mayor, who was suffering from indisposition, do 
attend in his place on the morrow, if his health should 
permit. Alderman Crosby was in his place accordingly : 
the facts were set forth ; and having recited his municipal 
oaths, he said that by the charters of the City, which had 
been confirmed by Act of Parliament, no warrant, com- 
mand, process, or attachment, must be executed within 
the City of London, but by its ministers. At the time 
the messenger was brought before him, he asked him 
particularly if he was a constable of the City, or a peace 
officer. He said he was not. He then inquired if he had 
applied to an alderman of London to back the warrant, 
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that it might be properly executed, He said no. Thus 
situated, he knew extremely well that, if he had not acted 
in the manner he did in discharging the prisoner, he 
should have been guilty of perjury, or of a breach of his 
oath. With respect to the commitment, he did sign the 
warrant; but, at the same time, he rather desired that 
the messenger might be admitted to bail, and much 
pressed it. The officer of the House refused, however, 
to give bail, though several gentlemen, then present at 
the Mansion House, offered to become bail. If he had 
not gone further than discharging Miller, and proceeded 
to commit the messenger for the assault, he apprehended 
he was liable to be called upon to answer in the Court of 
King’s Bench for not executing his duty as a magistrate. 
The House, he was persuaded, would be very tender, 
when they found on what motive he acted; he meant 
the obligation by the oath he took when he was first 
appointed a magistrate. 

In deference to the ill-health of the Lord Mayor, the 
further consideration of the matter was adjuurned to 
Friday, March 22, and, meanwhile, his lordship was on 
the 19th suffered to return home. On the 20th, his clerk 
attended the House, by order, with the Book of Recogni. 
zances ; and the recognizance of the messenger was read. 
Whereupon, on the motion of Lord North, its erasure was 
ordered ; and the clerk of the Mansion House had to erase 
it accordingly on the spot. On the 25th, the Lord Mayor 
having, with Alderman Oliver, resumed his place, Mr. 
Welbore Ellis, for the Government, submitted a motion 
that the discharge of Miller and committal of the 
messsenger constituted a breach of privilege. The num- 
bers were 272 to 90, It was now past midnight ; the Lord 
Mayor, with the leave of the House, had withdrawn ; and 
the case of Alderman Oliver having been taken in turn, it 
was resolved, by 170 to 38, that he be committed to the 
Tower. Thither, accordingly, he was conducted about 8 
o'clock in the morning of Tuesday, the 26th. On the 
27th, the Lord Mayor being again in his place, Mr. Ellis 
said the crimes he had been guilty of were, in a degree, 
higher than those of Mr. Oliver, and therefore ought to 
meet with at least as severe an imprisonment ; but as his 
lordship was not in a good state of health, to show the 
tender mercy of the Fiouse, he should only move that he 
be committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. In- 
dignant at this movement, the Lord Mayor, craving no 
mercy from the Treasury Bench, expressed his readiness 
to repair to the Tower if the House should so order ; and 
Mr. Ellis then moved his commitment, which was carried 
after midnight by 202 to 39. Mr. Alderman Crosby had 
at this time retired to the Mansion House for a few 
hours’ sleep ; and at 4 in the morning, to avoid a popular 
demonstration, he drove quietly to the Tower in a hack- 
ney-coach, 

Never was the City or the country more moved than by 
this great conflict between Parliament and the Press. 
The nation was agitated in all its members; and at the 


close of his mayoralty, the warm thanks of the Court of 
Aldermen and Common Council were awarded to Alder- 
man Crosby for his defence of the rights and privileges of 
his fellow-citizens. He was made free of various corpo- 
rations and companies; addresses from all parts of the 
kingdom were presented to him ; and the Muses were not 
silent when his praises were sounding on every side. The 
close of the session of Parliament, May 8, 1771, the anni- 
versary of the day of his birth, brought release to the 
Lord Mayor. He and Alderman Oliver left the Tower 
under the discharge of twenty-one guns of the Artillery 
Company of London. The City bells filled the air with 
their music; and upwards of fifty carriages were in 
the long procession from Tower Hill to the Mansion 
House. 

Let the reader now turn to the memorial quarto of Sir 
Cuthbert Sharp, and think of the words of guod Sir 
Wiiliam Yonge in 1738, who foresaw that if the news- 
papers were not restrained they might see “their votes, 
their proceedings, and their speeches printed and hawked 
about the streets, while they were sitting in this House.” 
The voice of the newsboy in the street is the everyday 
comment on the controversy of the last century, with its 
erased recognizance and committals to the Tower of 
London. JAMES CLEPHAN (THE LATE). 
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THE PITMAN’S COURTSHIP. 


SHORT account of the author of this song, 
William Mitford (or Midford), appeared in 
the Monthly Chronicle for 1887, page 311. 
Mitford also wrote “‘X Y Z” and ‘Famous 

Aud Cappy,” which in their day attained the greatest 

popularity, and will live as long as Tyneside songs are 





sung. 

**The Pitman’s Courtship ” has been usually considered 
one of the best of our local songs, though there has been 
some doubt as to the tune to which it was written. Mr. 
Juseph Crawhall, in his ** Newcassel Sangs,” 1888, does 
not solve the doubt, but gives two tunes for the song— 
**The Night before Larry was Stretched ” and ‘‘ Drops of 
Brandy ”—both Irish. 

During the present year, however, the writer, in the 
course of a correspondence with Mr. Samuel Reay, of the 
Song School, Newark (see Monthly Chronicle, 1891, page 
325), received from him a copy of a very quaint tune to 
which he heard the song sung in his early days—a tune, 
he says, which he never forgot. As Mr. Reay is a Tyne- 
sider and a musician of note, having been organist of St. 
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Andrew’s Church, Newcastle in 1841, we have adopted 
his copy as the correct melody of the song. 
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Quite soft blew the wind fra the west, 
The sun faintly shone in the sky, 
When Lukey and Bessie sat courting, 
As, wa)zing, I chanced to espy. 
Unheed<d, 1 stole close beside them, 
To hear their discourse was my plan ; 
I listened each word they were saying, 
When Lukey his courtship began. 


‘*Last hoppen thou wun up my fancy, 
Wi’ thy fine silken jacket o’ blue ; 

An’, smash ! if their Newcassel lyedies 
Cou’d marrow the curls on thy brow. 

That day aw whiles danced wi’ lang Nancy, 
She couldn’t like thou hft her heel. 

Maw grandy hk’d spice singin’ hinnies ; 
Maw comely, aw like thou as weel. 


“Thou knaws ever since we were little 
Together we've ranged through the woods, 
At neet hand in hand toddled hyem, 
Varry oft wi’ howl kites an’ torn duds: 
But noo we can tauk aboot marriage 
An’ lang sair for wor weddin’ day ; 
When married, thou’s keep a bit shop, 
An’ sell things in a huikstery way. 


** An’ to get us a canny bit leevin’ 

A’ kinds o’ fine sweetmeats we'll sell, 
Reed herrin’, broon syep, and mint candy, 
Black pepper, dye-sand, an’ sma’ yell ; 
Spice hunters, pick shafts, farden candles, 

Wax dollies wi’ reed leather shoes, 
Chalk pussy-cats, fine curly greens, 
Paper kyets, penny pies, and huil doos. 


** Aw’ll help thou to tie up the shugger, 
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At neets when fra wark aw get lowse ! 
An’ wor Dick that leaves ower by High Whickham, 
He'll myek us brooim buzzems for nowse. 
Like an image thou’ll stand ower the coonter, 
Wi’ thy fine muslin, cambrickor goon ; 
An’ te let the folks see thou’s a lyedy, 
On a cuddy thou’s ride to the toon. 


** There'll be matches, pipe-clay, an’ broon-dishes, 
Canary seed, raisins, an’ fegs ; 
An’ to please the pit laddies at Easter, 8 
A dish full o’ gilty paste eggs, 
Wor neybors that’s snuffers an’ smokers, 
Wor snuff an’ wor backy they'll seek, 
An’ to show them we deal wi’ Newcassel 
‘I'wee Blackeys sal mense the door cheek. 


**So now for Tim Bodkin aw’ll send, 
To darn my silk breeks at the knee, 

Thou thy ruties an’ frills mun get ready, 
Next Whissenday married we’ll be 

Now, aw think it’s high time to be stepping, 
We've sitten tiv aw’s aboot lyem,” 

So, then, wiv a kiss an’ a cuddle, 
These lovers they bent their way hyem. 








Hewreastle front Gateshead. 





ANY changes have taken place since the accom- 
panying drawing (page 512) of the Quayside, 
Newcastle, from Hillgate, Gateshead, was 

made. ‘he aspect of the great mercantile centre has 

been considerably improved. Many of the old-fashioned, 
albeit picturesque, erections have disappeared, their place 
being filled by palatial buildings, containing fine suites of 
offices ; but one or two Of the quaint structures remain to 





remind us of the former aspect of the place. 

The view from Hillgate is indeed a moving sight now. 
Pinnacles and towers innumerable rise one above another. 
The grandest of all is the tower of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Nicholas, a beautiful object from any point of view — 
always predominating, and always acknowledged to be 
the noblest and best of its kind. To the right of St. 
Nicholas in the picture is seen the spire of All Saints’ 
Church; while to the left is shown the Moot Hall, with 
the Norman Keep of the Old Castle towering above it. 
The railway viaduct that crosses Dean Street runs on a 
level with the roof of the Moot Hall. Grey’s Monument 
is indicated near the centre of the view. There are now 
many other prominent objects on the sky line; but some 
of these were probably undreamt of when the sketch was 
taken, some forty or fifty years ago, 

From amidst the crumbling, poverty-strickea con- 
glomeration of human dwellings that rise from the south 
bank of the River Tyne near the foot of the High Leve! 
Bridge we get another fine view of Newcastle. It is not a 
very comprehensive view, but it includes several of the 
most interesting buildings seen in the first picture. This 


second sketch of Newcastle from Gateshead was made 
by the well-known local artist, Robert Jobling, in 1884, 
to illustrate Mr. R. J. Charleton’s ‘‘ Newcastle Town.” 
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It is from that interesting work that the drawing on next 
page 1s reproduced by permission of Mr. Walter Scott. 


Zory Collingwood, 


Piece UTHBERT COLLINGWOOD, William 
Scott, and John Scott were among the 
pupils of Hugh Moises, the famous head- 
master of the Newcastle Grammar School ; 
and of these three school-fellows, all of whom rose to 
the peerage, one commanded the British navy, another 
was judge of the High Court of Admiralty, and the 
third sat on the woolsack. Lord Eldon, on attaining 
the dignity of Lord Chancellor, hastened to offer his 
old teacher a benefice; Lord Stowell wrote the in- 
scription for his tomb in St. Nicholas’ Church; and 
Lord Collingwood, who completed Nelson’s victory of 
Trafalgar in the year before Moises died, wrote home 
from his ship, in 1806, sending ‘‘£20 for the monument 
of his worthy master.” 
Collingwood came of a good stock. He was of an 
ancient Northumbrian family—one of the oldest in the 





county. The Coilingwoods are of frequent mention in 
Border song and story. Thus, in the year 1585, we read 
of the capture by the Scota of the English Lord Warden, 
and other knights and nobles, one of whom was Sir 
Cuthbert Collingwood. The incident was made the sub- 
ject of a ballad, comprising the lines :— 


And if ye wad a souldier search, 

Amang them a’ were ta’en that night, 
What name sae wordie for your verse 

As Collingwood, that courteous knight? 


Lord Collingwood’s great-grandsire, Cuthbert Colling- 
wood of East Ditchburne, taking up arms in the cause of 
Charles the First, lost large estates. Attachment to the 
It was inherited 
by George Collingwood of Eslington, whose wife, a 
daughter of Lord Montague, was a keen Jacobite. Per- 


Stuarts was hereditary in the family. 
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suaded by her relatives, and sympathising with the Pre- 
tender, her husband entered into the affair of 1715, and 
lost his lands and his life. In the ballad supposed to 
have been written by Surtees the historian, called 
‘“*Derwentwater’s Farewell,” he is addressed by the 
youthful earl, companion of his fall :— 


And fare thee well, George Collingwood, 
Since fate has put us down: 

If thou and I have lost our lives, 
Our King has lost his crown. 


Cuthbert Collingwood, the Admiral, was born on 
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October 24, 1748, in the tall brick house at the Head of 
the Side, in Newcastle, now the property of Mr. John 
Harvey, tobacco manufacturer, whose family purchased 
it from the mother of the Admiral. A tablet, erected 
on the premises by Mr. Harvey, records the fact of 
Collingwood’s birth there. ‘“‘ Lord Collingwood’s father,” 
says Mr. G. L. Newnham Coliingwood, ‘found himself 
reduced to a very moderate fortune, with which he settled 
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at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2nd married Milcah, daughter 
and co-heir of Reginald Dobson, of Barwess, in the 
county of Westmoreland, Esquire, having by her three 
sons and three daughters.” The eldest son, Cuthbert, 
had been sent to sea in 1761, when he would be thirteen 
years of age. One of his schoolfellows, William or John 
Scott (Lord Stowell or Lord Eldon), recailed him to 
memory in after life, as a pupil at the Grammar School, 
a pretty, gentle boy, who went away into the world (as 
men would say) too young ; yet out of his early training 
in the greater school of the sea came the renowned naval 
commander. Little of scholarship could he carry to his 
profession from the old chapel of the Hospital of St. 
Mary ; but his cabin was a school to the end of his days, 
and nature had given him an admirable master. 

From,1761 to 1786 Collingwood was almost constantly 
at sea, gradually rising in his profession, and serving in 
various ships and in various parts of the world. Then 
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NEWCASTLE FROM GATESHEAD. 


from 1786 to 1790 he was in Northumberiand, *‘ making 
his acquaintance,” as he said, ‘‘with his own family, to 
whom he had hitherto been, as it were, a stranger.” 
He also made the acquaintance of Alderman John 
Erasmus Blackett, who lived in Pilgrim Street, New- 
castle, his cousin, Sir Walter Blackett, in whose third 
mayoralty he was sheriff, residing ‘‘in a fine old house 
directly opposite.” Erasmus Blackett was a widower, 
whose wife (daughter and co-heir of Robert Roddam, of 
Heathpoole, in Northumberland) had left him in 1776 
with two daughters, one of whom (as Brand has stated) 
married Captain Collingwood. This event occurred in 
the fourth mayoralty of Alderman Blackett, and is thus 
recorded in the Newcastle Chronicle, June 18, 1791 :— 
“Thursday, Captain Collingwood, of his Majesty’s 
frigate Mermaid, to Miss Blackett, daughter of John 
Erasmus Blackett, Esq., the Right Worshipful Mayor 
of Newcastle.” ‘To this excellent woman,” says Mr. 
Newnham Collingwood, ‘he continued for 
life most affectionately attached ; and by 
her had two daughters, Sarah, born in 
May, 1792, and Mary Patience, born in 
1793.” 

Collingwood and his bride took up their 
abode at Morpeth, uncertain how long 
might be his residence on shore. ‘‘ God 
knows,” says he to Nelson (in November, 
1792), ‘‘when we may meet again, unless 
some chance should draw us to the sea 
shore.” His letter informs his friend of 
‘*great commotions” on the Tyne, ‘‘the 
seamen at Shields having embarked them- 
selves, to the number of twelve or four- 
teen hundred, with a view to compel the 
owners of the coal-ships to advance their 


? 





Greater commotions soon ensued 
on a wider scale. War with France broke 
out; and in 1793 Collingwood was ap- 
pointed captain of the Prince, Admiral 
Bowyer’s flag-zhip. Tedious and wearing 
service succeeded. To his father-in-law he 
writes from the Excellent, off Toulon, in 
May, 1796, where his ship had been cruis- 
ing for a month:—“It is but dull work, 
lying off the enemy’s port. They cannot 
move a ship without our seeing them, 


wages.’ 


which must be very mortifying to them ; 
but we have the mortification, also, of see- 
ing their merchant-vessels going along 
shore, and cannot molest them. It is nota 
service on which we shall get fat; and 
often do I wish we had some of those bad 
potatoes which old Scott and William used 
to throw over the wall of the garden [at 





Morpeth], for we feel the want of vege- 
tables more than anything.” 
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The year 1797 brought the great victory of Sir John 
Jervis off Cape St. Vincent, in which Troubridge, Nelson, 
and Collingwood were conspicuous, *‘ Nothing, in my 
opinion,” were the words of the Hon. Admiral Walde- 
grave to Collingwood, *‘ could exceed the-spirit and true 
officership which you so happily displayed yesterday. 
Both the Admiral and Nelson join with me in this 
opinion ; and nothing but ignorance can think otherwise. 
God bless you, my good friend; and may England long 
possess such men as yourself! It is saying everything for 
her glory.” As a commander, he was indeed exemplary 
—firm and resolute, yet mild and merciful. He knew 
how to govern men. It was the frequent practice of 
Lord St. Vincent (Admiral Jervis) to draft the most 
ungovernable spirits into the Excellent. ‘Send them 
to Collingwood,” he would say; ‘“‘and he will bring 
them to order.” While capital punishments were fre- 
quently taking place in other ships, he was one of those 
who were able to maintain rule and discipline without, 
and almost without the infliction of any corporal 
chastisement whatsoever. On one occasion a seaman 
was sent to Collingwood from the Romulus. This man 
had pointed one of the forecastle guns, shotted to the 
muzzle, at the quarter-deck, and, standing by it with a 
match, declared that he would fire at the officers unless 
he received a promise that no punishment should be 
inflicted upon him. On his arrival on board the 
Excellent, Captain Collingwood, in the presence of 
many of the sailors, said to him, with great sternness 
of manner, *‘I know your character well, but beware 
how you attempt to excite insubordination in this ship: 
for I have such confidence in my men, that I am certain 
[I shall hear in an hour of everything you are doing. If 
you behave well in future, I will treat you like the rest, 
nor notice here what happened in another ship; but if 
you endeavour to excite mutiny, mark me well, I will 
instantly head you up in a cask, and throw you into 
the sea.” Under the treatment which he met with in 
the Excellent, this man became a good and obedient 
sailor, and never afterwards gave any cause of complaint. 

When corporal punishment was unavoidable, the spec- 
tacle wounded Collingwood to the quick; and on these 
occasions he was for many hours afterwards melancholy 
and silent, sometimes not speaking a word again for the 
remainder of the day. The older he grew, the greater his 
abhorrence of the lash, and more than a year often 
passed over without its infliction. 

Collingwood never used any coarse or violent language 
to the men himself, or permitted it in others, ‘If you 
do not know a man’s name,” he used to say to an officer, 
‘call him Sailor, and not You, Sir, and such other appel- 
lations: they are offensive and improper.” Thus con- 
siderately did he govern his ship. Justice and kindness 
marked his command. Judicious and decided, he won 
cheerful obedience ; and the seamen under his charge con- 
sidered and called him their father. 





**My wits are ever at work,” he wrote to Alderman 
Blackett in 1798, off Cadiz, “to keep my people em- 
ployed, both for health’s sake, and to save them from 
mischief. We have lately been making musical instru- 
ments, and have now a very good band. Every moon. 
light night the sailors dance ; and there seems as much 
mirth and festivity as if we were in Wapping itself,” 

Seven years later, Collingwood, ever thinking of the 
family of which he had seen so little, wrote to his 
father-in-law :—“‘I am delighted with your account of 
my children’s improvement, for it is a subject of the 
greatest anxiety to me. Above all things, keep novels 
out of their reach, They are the corrupters of tender 
minds. They exercise the imagination instead of the 
judgment; make them all desire to become the Julias 
and Cecilias of romance; and turn their heads before 
they are enabled to distinguish truth from fictions 
devised merely for entertainment. When they have 
passed their climacteric, it will be time enough to begin 
novels,” 

It was on the 9th of April, 1805, that Collingwood gave 
his word of warning about novels. On the 21st of August, 
** Pray tell me,” he wrote to his wife, ‘‘ all you can about 
our family, and about the beauties of your domain—the 
oaks, the woodlands, and the verdant meads.” With the 
sea ever around him, and the sky overhead, his mind 
wandered to the shadows of his trees and the flowers of 
his fields, ‘This being for ever at sea,” he sighed, 
‘‘wears me down; and if I had not Clavell with me, I 
should be ten times worse, for he is the person in whom 
my confidence is principally placed.” 

The same thought finds utterance when he writes to 
Alderman Blackett on the 2lst of September, off Cadiz: 
**It would be a happy day that would relieve me of this 
perpetual cruising, which is really wearing me toa lath. 
The great difficulty I have is to.keep up the health of the 
men; and it is a subject that requires an unremitted 
attention, of which we seldom find any person disposed to 
take the trouble. I am fully determined, if I can get 
home and manage it properly, to go on shore next spring 
for the rest of my life; for I am very weary.” 

Firm as was his determination, it could not be carried 
out. He was not to get home next spring, or to get home 
atall. Trafalgar was at hand. 

The battle of Trafalgar, which cost England the life of 
Lord Nelson, was fought on the 21st of October, 1805, 
and gave her a victory over the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. Admiral Collingwood dressed himself that 
morning with peculiar care; and soon after, meeting 
Lieutenant Clavell, his dear friend and trusty coileague, 
advised him to pull off his boots. ‘‘ You had better,” he 
said, “put on silk stockings, as I have done ; for if one 
should get a shot in the leg, they would be so much more 
manageable for the surgeon.” He then proceeded to visit 
the decks, encouraged the men to the discharge of their 
duty, and, addressing the officers, said to them, *‘‘ Now, 
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gentlemen, let us do something to-day which the world 
may talk of hereafter.” Nobly was Collingwood’s invoca- 
tion answered; and the whole fleet responded bravely to 
Nelson’s famous signal reminding then of England’s 
expectations. Not a man off Trafalgar but did his duty, 
from the commander-in-chief to the obscurest seaman. 
Captain Blackwood, anxious for the preservation of an 
invaluable life, had requested Nelson to allow some other 
vessel to take the lead of his own, and obtained his per- 
mission that the Temeraire should go ahead. Nelson, 
however, had no intention that the order should have 
effect, but crowded more sail on the Victory, and kept his 
foremost place. The Royal Sovereign, to which, as a 
better sailer than the Dreadnought, Collingwood had 
changed his flag, was far advanced, when Clavell observed 
that the Victory was setting her studding-sails ; and, with 
that honourable emulation which prevailed between the 
two squadrons of the fleet, and particularly between these 
two ships, he pointed it out to his superior, and begged 
that he might do the same. ‘‘ The ships of our line,” was 
the reply, ‘‘are not yet sufficiently up for us to do so 
now; but you may be getting ready.” The studding- 
sails and royal hailiards were accordingly manned ; 
and, in about ten minutes, the Admiral, observing 
the Lieutenant fixing his eyes upon him with a 
look of expectation, gave him a nod, on which that 
officer went to Captain Rotheram (son of Dr. 
Rotheram of Newcastle), and told him that Collingwood 
desired him make all sail. The order was at once given 
to rig out and hoist away ; and in an instant the ship was 
under a crowd of canvas, and went rapidly in advance, 
till she broke through the enemy’s line. The nearest of 
the English ships was now distant about a mile from the 
Royal Sovereign ; and it was at this time, when she was 
pressing alone into the midst of the enemy’s fleet, that 
Lord Nelson made to Blackwood the now historic re- 
mark, ‘*See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes 
his ship into action! How Ienvy him!” While, on the 
other hand, Collingwood said, ‘* What would Nelson give 
to be here!” Then, too, it was that Villeneuve, struck 
with the daring manner in which the leading ships of 
the English squadrons came up, despaired of the contest. 
““There never was such a combat,” were the words of 
Collingwood to his father-in-law (Alderman Blackett), 
‘since England had a fleet. In three hours the combined 
forces were annihilated upon their own shores, at the 
entrance of their port, amongst their own rocks. Twenty 
sail of the line surrendered to us. This was a victory to 
be proud of; but in the loss of my excellent friend, Lord 
Nelson, and a number of brave men, we paid dear for it.” 
England mourned the death of Nelson, but rejoiced 
that she had a son by his side who could so worthily 
carry on his victory to completion. ‘‘His Majesty 
considers it very fortunate that the command, under 
circumstances so critical, should have devolved upon an 
officer of such consummate valour, judgment, and skill as 





Admiral Collingwood bas proved himself to be, every 
part of whose conduct he considers deserving his entire 
approbation and admiration.” Nelson, not less though:- 
ful than the King, with his dying breath, sent Colling- 
wood his affectionate farewell ; and his last letter, written 
from the Victory on the 19th, was in familiar words 
addressed to “‘my dear Coll.” The anecdote told of the 
King and Collingwood, however well known it may be to 
the reader, cannot be omitted. Coming to the close of 
the Admiral’s despatch, narrating the incidents of the 
battle, George III. is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Where 
did this sea captain get his admirable English? Oh! I 
remember ! he was one of Moises’ boys.” 

Raised to the House of Lords, Collingwood was too 
self-possessed to be disturbed by the elevation. He 
wrote to his wife and friends as sweetly and serenely as 
before. Five or six weeks after Trafalgar he was telling 
his wife of adream. ‘‘ A week before the war I dreamed 
distinctly many of the circumstances of our late battle off 
the enemy’s port; and [ believe I told you of it at the 
time. But I never believed that I was to be a peer of the 
realm.” ‘‘I suppose,” he addg in a later letter (December 
16), ‘*I must not be seen to work in my garden now ; but 
tell old Scott that he need not be unhappy on that 
account. Though we shall never again be able to plant 
the Nelson potatoes, we will have them of some other 
sort, and right noble cabbages to boot, in great 
perfection.” 

‘*T hardly know how we shall be able to support the 
dignity to which his Majesty has been pleased tu raise 
me,” he writes at the New Year (1806). ‘‘ Let others 
plead for pensions: I can be rich without money, by 
endeavouring to be superior to anything poor. I weuld 
have my services to my country unstained by any 
interested motive ; and old Scott and I can go on in our 
cabbage garden without much greater expense than 
formerly. But I have had a great destruction of my 
furniture and stock. I have hardly a chair that has 
not a shot in it; and many have lost both legs and 
arms, without hope of pension. My wine broke in 
moving, and my pigs were slain in battle; and these 
are heavy losses where they cannot be replaced.” 

To ‘‘his darlings, little Sarah and Mary,” now in 
their teens, he wrote from the Queen at sea, in Febru- 
ary. <A brig from Newcastle had brought him a letter ; 
and with a word to Lady Collingwood, he enclosed a 
line to their children :—*‘I was delighted with your 
last letters, my blessings ; and desire you to write to 
me very often, and tell me all the news of the city 
of Newcastle and town of Morpeth. I hope we shall have 
many happy days and many a good laugh together yet. 
Be kind to old Scott ; and when you see him weeding 
my oaks, give the old man a shilling. May God Almighty 
bless you!” In the letter to their mother he said :— 
‘*T am much obliged to the Corporation of Newcastle 
for every mark which they give of their esteem and 
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admiration of my service ; but where shall we find a 
place in our small house for all those vases and 
epergnes? A kind letter from them would have 
gratified me as much, and have been less trouble to 


them.” 

Compliments and congratulations were showered upon 
him by his countrymen ; and he was probably happy to 
be out of the way of the deputations, dinners, and 
speeches that would have been his lot at home. He, 
while his honours were pouring in on all sides, hardly 
knew which way to turn, so many were the demands on 
his time. ‘‘Though I am a free burgess of many a city 
and town, my dinner-time,” he said, ‘is really a plague 
from its interrupting me.” Collingwood resembled in 
his perplexities not a few of the sons of men, who find 
their freedom beset by a thousand limitations. “‘ I was 
happy to hear,” he continues, ‘that everybody had been 
so attentive to you (Lady Collingwood) ; and, indeed, to 
me the people of England have been kind beyond 
example. I have received congratulatory letters and 
freedoms from the principal cities of England—London, 
the City, the Goldsmiths’ and Drapers’ Companies ; Bath, 
Exeter, Cork; Portsmouth and Southampton I had 
before; and letters from members of the nobility to 
whom I was but little known.” ‘* How I long,” he adds, 
a few days after, ‘‘ to have a peep into my own house, and 
a walk in my own garden! It is the pleasing object of 
all my hopes.” Home was in all his thoughts. Yet how 
little he ever saw of it! Once after he had left it in 1793, 
he had a meeting with his wife and eldest child at Ply- 
mouth, in 1801, “for afew hours, with scarce time for 
her to relate the incidents of her journey.” After 
Trafalgar they never met. As Lord and Lady Colling- 
wood they never saw each other. 

Few as were the years he had passed in Newcastle, 
Collingwood looked lovingly back to the place of his 
birth, In November, 1806, he sent to Alderman 
Blackett, his father-in-law, ‘‘£20 for the monument 
of his worthy master, Mr. Moises,” and £20 each for 
the Infirmary, Dispensary, Fever House, and Lying-in 
Hospital. ‘It is now nearly thirteen months,” he said 
in December, ‘‘since I let go an anchor; and, for what 
I see, it may be as much longer.” ‘‘This,” he writes to 
his wife on the 20th, “is my second Christmas at sea 
without having been even at an anchor; and, unless it 
shall please God to take the Corsican out of this worid, 
I see no prospect of a change.” 

But the end was drawing near. “The health and 
strength” of the Admiral ‘‘ were wearing away, and he 
was become an infirm old man.” Such was his report of 
himself in the autumn of 1809. In February, 1810, he 
writes to Clavell :—‘‘ Ihave been failing in my health 
very tnuch for more than a year, and it is my constant 
occupation alone that keeps me alive. Lately I have had 
a very severe complaint in my stomach, which has almost 
prevented my eating. It is high time I should return to 





England, and I hope that I shall be allowed to do so 
before long. It will, otherwise, be soon too late.” 

It was too late already. Early in March he was com- 
pelled by extreme ill-health to leave the squadron, 
Business was beyond him. He could not even write a 
letter; it was with the utmost difficulty that he could even 
dictate one. He had been repeatedly urged by his friends 
to surrender his command, but he felt bound to remain at 
his post until duly relieved. ‘* His life was his country’s,” 
said he, “in whatever way it might be required of him.” 
But such was his prostrate state, that on the 3rd of March 
he surrendered his command into the hands of Rear- 
Admira! Martin. Captain Thomas observing to him, on 
the 7th, in the cabin of the Ville de Paris, that he feared 
the motion of the vessel disturbed him, ** No, Thomas,” 
he replied, ‘‘I am now in a state in which nothing in 
this world can disturb me more.” Once, on the 6th, 
when his ship had sailed out of Port Mahon, and he was 
told that he was again at sea, he rallied for a time his 
exhausted strength, and said to those around him, 
‘**Then I may yet live to meet the French once more.” 
It was the ruling passion asserting itself, but it was not 
to have gratification: the flame of life was flickering, 
and soon went out. He died calmly on the evening of 
the 7th, in the 60th year of his age, his death being caused 
by a contraction of the pylorus, brought on by confine- 
ment on shipboard, and continually bending over his 
writing desk in the course of his voluminous corre- 
spondence. 

The Admirai’s remains, conveyed to England, were ‘aid 
by the side of Lord Nelson’s in St. Paul’s. Nelson had 
fallen in the hour of victory: his friend survived the 
battle to be worn out by laborious duty. By vote of 
Parliament monuments were erected to their memory in 
the metropolitan catbedral; by Lady Collingwood and 
her daughters a cenotaph was placed, in remembrance of 
husband and father, in the church of St. Nicholas’, New- 
The Corporation adorned the Guildhall with 
portraits of the three schoolfellows, Lords Collingwsod, 
Stowell, and Eldon; the town gave his name to a new and 


castle. 


principal thoroughfare ; and a meeting having been held 
in the Assembly Rooms of Newcastle in 1838, with 
Admiral Sir Charles Ogle in the chair, to consider the 
propriety of rearing some public memorial of him, the 
Collingwood Monument, the figure executed by Lough, 
was erected in 1845 at the entrance of the Tyne, four guns 
formerly belonging to Collingwood’s ship the Royal 
Sovereign being three years later placed upon the base 
of the structure.* 





* For a fuller account of the great Adn.iral, the reader fs referred 
to an admirable memoir by Mr. W. Clark Russell, published in 
1891. 
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Our Parish Registers, 





No. I. 


——ealE owe the parish register to the times of 
the Tudors. Chronicle’ 
(Camden Society, 1875) informs us that 
in the month of September, 1538, ‘* Lord 
Thomas Crumwell, Lord Privie Seale, Vicegerent to the 
Kinges Highnes for all his jurisdiction ecclesiasticall 
within this realme,” sent out injunctions for the provision 
of the Bible in English in every parish church, the taking 
down of all the lights of wax save three, ‘‘and that every 
curate shall keepe a booke or register wherein shall be 


** Wriothesley’s 





written every weddinge, christninge, and buryinge within 
the same churche throughout the yeare, the same 
booke to remaine in a chest with two lockes, and two 
keyes in the same church provided for the same, the one 
keye to remaine with the curate, and the other with the 
churchwardens of the same church, the charge to be at 
the cost of the parish.” 

The oldest register quoted in Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s 
““Chronicon Mirabile,”* is that of St. Oswald’s, Durham, 
dating from 1538 (the year of Lord Cromwell’s injunc- 
tion), and we purpose to borrow a page or two from that 
invaluable little volume. Full of interest are Sir Cuth- 
bert’s diligent extracts, and of instruction also. They 
bring back to us departed days. Our forefathers live and 
die for us. We read their fortunes in the story of birth 
and death, baptism and marriage. 
over the quaint memorials of bygone years. 


We smile and are sad 


Very calm and methodical are parish registers now- 
a-days. No breath of passion or prejudice ruffles their 


leaves. The entries are as free from warmth, or 
partisanship, or play of fancy, or leaning to supersti- 
tion or credulity, as the records of a modern ledger. 
But it was not so of old. Character and individuality, 
and love of wonder and romance, found expression in 
parochial chronicles afore‘ime. 

tegistration had to make its way against opposition 
in the beginning. A feeling of conservatism was 
against it. It was regarded as an intrusive innovation. 
Cromweil’s injunction, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
was but partially heeded. All through the sixteenth 
century. successive endeavours to realise his wise 
purpose failed of general effect. They were continued 
to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, with only limited 
success. In the first year of James, an order was 
made that a parchment book be procured, into which 
all the old 


registration was to go regularly forward 


registers were to be transcribed, and 
thereafter. 
An ordinance on the subject was issued in the time of 


the Long Parliament, and there was a statute under 





* The “Chronicon Mirabile,” published in 1941, contains a 
selection of all the more curious and interesting entries in the 
Parish Registers of the Northern Counties. 
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the Commonwealth in the 
country to have a register and to appoint a registrar. 
The rated inhabitants were to have the appointment. 
and their choice was to be approved by a justice of 
the peace. But neither the behest of Thomas Crom- 
well, nor the enactments of the Parliament of Oliver, 
escaped neglect and resistance. The Act of 1653 pro- 
duced considerable excitement and disapproval during 
the eclipse of the Monarchy, and was not confirmed at 
the Restoration. 


requiring every parish 


The Elwick Register contains a minute of the 
election of a registrar for that 
“28th November, 


rural parish :— 
1653, William Wardle, of Bride- 
house, of the parish of Elwicke Hall, in the 
county of Durham, yoeman, being elected and 
chosen by the inhabitants and householders of 
the parish of Elwicke Hall aforesaid, was the day 
and yeare above said, sworne and approved re- 
gistrar for marriages, birthes, and burials in the said 
parish according to the Act of Parleament concerning 
the same, Before me, Cu. FuttHorps.” 

After the word Parliament, some partisan pen has 
interlined, ‘id est, a company of rebels, assembled 
under yt [that] tyrant Oliver Cromwell.” There is also 
the following ‘* mem.” :—‘‘ That marryinge by justices, 
election of registers by the parishioners, and the use of 
ruling elders, first came into fashion in the times of 
rebellion under that monster of nature and bloody 
tyrant, Oliver Cromwell.” 

The Staindrop registrar remarks :—‘‘ 1644. From 
this time to 1646, through want of a minister and care- 
lessness of ye cleark during ye wars, much of ye 
register is lost, only here and there a name regis- 
tered.” Also:—‘‘ 1644. August 22, mem. From this 
time to 28 December following, anno 1646, no account 
at all can be given of the register, by reason of the 
carelessness of Hewitson ye then clerk.” In about 
seven or eight years more there is a further memoran- 
dum :—‘‘ 1653, 4 October, an Act of Parliament passed 
for registering births and baptisms of children, and 
Thomas Peerson, ye cleark, was sworne register by 
ye Right Honourable Sir Henry Vane, senior, at Raby 
Castle.” In the next century we read :—‘‘ 1709, March— 
From this time until the 2lst of November 
following, anno Dom. 1710, no account at all can be 
given of the register, by reason of the carelessness of 
John Pearson, the late clark. As witness my hand— 
Tuo. Lams, Curate of Staindrop.” 


Mem. 


After the passing of the bill of 1653, awakening the 
parishes to new life, there seems to have been in- 
A quaint note 
appears in the course of the year in the register of 


creased action in various directions. 


Houghton-le-Spring :—‘‘ Let noe man whatsoever pre- 
sume to scribble, blot out, or tear out any of the leaves 
of this register booke, &c., as they will be answerable 
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for such their great presumption and folly unto the 
gent. and fower and twenty of the said parish,” 

An instructive record was made at Monkwearmouth, 
in the latter days of the last century, setting forth the 
destruction of many of the registers of one of the most 
venerable of our parish churches :—‘‘On the 12th of 
April, 1790, a terrible fire broke out in the dwelling- 
house of the Rev. Jonathan Ivison, minister of Monk- 
wearmouth, which entirely destroyed the same, together 
with all the household furniture thereunto belonging ; 
and, amongst other articles, the registers (being of great 
antiquity) were totally consumed, exeept the register of 
christenings from 2 September, 1779, and register of 
burials from 3 January, 1768, down to this time.” ‘A 
meeting was held (adds Sir Cuthbert Sharp) to deter- 
mine what was best to be done, when all persons were 
desired to fetch copies of such private registers as they 
had in their possession, when several were entered, and 
sworn to before a magistrate.” 

We shall now cull several passages from Sir Cuthbert’s 
book throwing some of them under general heads, and 
giving separately such as do not call for classification, or 
admit of it; following in the main the words and ortho- 
graphy of the parish clerk, although not rigidly adhering 
to his contractions, capitals, and commas. 


BURIAL IN WOOLLEN. 

Our ancestors made many sumptuary laws. Not only 
the costume of the living, but the clothing of the dead, 
was regulated by a succession of enactments. There 
was an Act passed in 1666 for “‘ burial in woollen ”; 
and two others followed in 1677 and 1680, with amend- 
ments. ** Here,” says the Stockton register in August, 
1678, ‘“‘the Act for burying in woollens takes place.” 
The statute states its intention to be ‘the lessening 
of the importation of linen from beyond the seas, and 
the encouragement of the woollen and paper manu- 
factures.” It was, in short, a measure of Protection ; 
but it also had an eye to registration, enjoining the 
clergy ‘‘to take an exact account, and keep a register 
of burials.” At St. Mary-le-Bow, in Durham, on the 
24th of April, 1683, *‘ John Archbold, alias Captain 
Catch,” was “‘ buried in woollen.” But in December, 
1678, Christopher Bell, gent., interred in the same 
parish, ‘‘was lapped in linen, contrary to the late 
Act.” So also at St. Oswald’s, Durham, in September, 
1678, ‘** Miss Faith Buck ” was “ burried (but not 
in woollen).” 

THE WANDERING POOR. 

In the summer of 1587, when there was pestilence in 
the land, and no plenty, food being at famine prices, 
**a poor wretch, which died in the church poorch,” and 
‘*a poore young man, which dyed in the Gun House 
of the Sand Hill,” were buried at St. Nicholas’, New- 
castle, 


*“*A certayne old woman travellinge for relief,” who 








{ November 
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had “died in the fields,” was buried at Bishop Middle- 
ham, Jannary 14, 1596. 

The infirm poor were carried on their journeys 
between parish and parish. ‘ Katherine White, a 
Scottish woman, being a stranger,” and “having a 
passe to travell homeward, fell sick by the way; and 
being brought hither [to Merrington] upon a barrow 
from Winleston, extreme sick, died here; and was 
buried,” February 12, 1615. Four days afterwards, 
“John Steward, a stranger, died in the bake house in 
Midlestone, and was here buried.” 

*Tsabel, an old distressed cripple, died in the bake. 
house in Merrington, buried, November 21, 1621.” 

RELIGION. 

* Richard Snell, br’nt.” So runs a burial register of 
September 9, 1558, at Richmond. An explanation of this 
record of the closing days of Queen Mary may be read in 
** Fox’s Martyrs.” Two of the Snells had been impri- 
soned for religion. One of them, after his toes had rotted 
off in confinement, walked upon crutches. At last he went 
to mass, having a large sum of money given him by the 
people ; but in three or four days he drowned himself in 
the Swale. Thus one of the Snells died by fire, another 
by water. 

** At Hesleden, Mr. Robert Mayer and Mrs. Grace 
Smythe, Mar. 24, 1591.” Mr. Maire, of Hardwick, mar- 
ried the only child of an eminent lawyer in Durham. 
Both were Protestants. But after their marriage they 
were present at Dryburn, when four ‘ semynaries, 
papysts, tretors, and rebels to hys Majestye” (such are 
the words of the St. Oswald’s register), were hanged 
under the law then in force, making it death for a priest 
of Roman ordination to be in England. Moved by their 
courage and constancy, the newly married pair became 
converts to the Catholic faith, Mrs. Maire’s father, a 
Puritan, was indignant; termed her in his will “‘his 
graceless daughter Grace”; and what he bequeathed her 
she was only to receive on condition of conformity. 
With her husband, however, she was steadfast to her 
choice. ‘* The 27 daie of April 1595,” says the Hesleden 
register, ‘‘ was a child buried in the night supposed to be 
Mr. Robert Maire’s of Hardwick, a recusant.” 

“Henry Wright, a recusant,” aged 60, was on the 14th 
of April, 1620, at Pittington, *‘ buried in the night.” 

At Whorlton, in 1630, ‘‘ Richard Appleby did commit 
his pennance in whyte lynin ye 21 of November, accord- 
ing to lawe, and Margret Symson ye next Sabbeth 
after.” 

At Newcastle, in the register of St. Nicholas, is 
written :—‘‘ Infant Knight and Mary Watson, being ex- 
communicated, buried in a garden, 31 December 1664.” 

The Ryton register has a note in 1676 of ‘‘ excommuni- 
cated persons,” comprising William Tempest, Gent., 
Francis Hedworth, Gent., Timothy Shafto, Gent. 
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The Battle of the Low Lights. 





S\N episode of the great invasion scare of the 
beginning of the century—the attempt to 
capture Clifford’s Fort at North Shields—is 
well-nigh forgotten, but is still worth placing on record 
here. 

On October 2, 1801, a line of keels was moored across the 
Tyne, near Clifford’s Fort, and deals were laid over them 
from shore toshore. After carefully inspecting this extra- 
ordinary highway, Lord Mulgrave mounted his charger, 
and, accompanied by General Murray, Major Heron, and 
other officers, rode over from the county of Durham to 
Northumberland. Major Heron then galloped back 
again. Soon after, Lord Mulgrave marched the lst 
Regiment of Royal Lancashire Militia (accompanied by 
their field pieces and ammunition waggons) from Tyne- 
mouth Barracks across this bridge to the Herd 
Sands, when an action took place against a supposed 
enemy. At the same time, several shells were 
fired from the Spanish Battery on the north side, 
which had a fine effect. The troops were afterwards 
led back again, and Major Heron, after firing three 
close volleys, marched the South Shields volunteers 
across the bridge into Northumberland. The adjacent 
banks and hills were covered with spectators to witness 
this novel sight, and the experiment succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. A large flat-bottomed 
boat, called by the watermen Buonaparte, was originally 
used for conveying troops or military carriages over the 
river; but the bridge of keels was found infinitely superior, 
as it enabled any required movements to be made with as 
much facility as by land. 

On April 30, 1804, the North Shields and Tynemouth 
Volunteers entered upon permanent duty for one month. 
The guards at Clifford’s Fort, Tynemouth Barracks, and 
the Spanish Battery were delivered up to them. The 
company in Clifford’s Fort had not been in possession of 
it more than four hours when Major Doyle, of the Light 
Brigade, from Sunderland, crossed the Tyne in the 
Buonaparte, accompanied by one company of the 61st 
Regiment, one company of the Northumberland Militia, 
and one company of the Lanark Militia. The officers, it 
appears, had got vain-glorious over their cups ; and when 
disputing about the merits of their respective corps, the 
major had said he could easily surprise any of the forts 
garrisoned by the volunteers, and he was dared to make 
the attempt. Accordingly at early morning on the above- 
mentioned date, Major Doyle’s company, whose quarters 
were at Whitburn, crossed the Tyne, and landed on the 
Lighthouse Sand. From thence they proceeded, as noise- 
lessly as possible, with the major at their head on his gallant 
charger, up the narrow passage, close to the fort. But 
before they could reach the entrance to it, the volunteers 
had made preparations to receive them, their landing 





having been observed, in spite of their caution. One 
man got his arm broken during the hurry in bar- 
ricading the gate. The number of volunteers within 
the fort being insufficient for the guarding of the em- 
brasures and the walls, an express was sent off for the 
remainder of the corps, who happened to be on parade in 
Dockwray Square. These had already noticed what was 
going on, and hastened down the bank to the assist- 
ance of their comrades. When the light company, which 
was in the van, reached the Low Lights, they found the 
bridge in possession of a party of the besiegers, who, 
being supplied with blank cartridges, instantly com- 
menced a brisk fire upon them. By the point of the 
bayonet, they forced the pass along the narrow passage 
referred to above, up which only one or two couid 
pass abreast. Capt. Hearne seized hold of the bridle of 
Major Doyle’s horse, and attempted to stop him. The 
major then swore a round volley of oaths, and, brandish- 
ing his sword in the captain’s face, asked him whether he 
thought they were real enemies. The captain replied 
that he had no reason to think otherwise, and stoutly 
stood his ground. But after a minute’s parley, by advice 
of a brother officer, he allowed the major to pass, and the 
latter instantly rode up to the gate. This he found 
to be shut and strongly barricaded, and his summons 
was met with open defiance, Determined not to be 
baffled, however, the besiegers proceeded to attempt 
to carry the fort by storm. As the fort was not well 
constructed for resisting a land attack, they would 
probably have succeeded; but the other volunteers, arriv- 
ing from Dockwray Square and the Old Barracks (Percy 
Square), attacked the besiegers in the rear, and effected 
a diversion. Many bloody knuckles and in some in- 
stances broken arms were the injuries which the regulars 
and militia received in their attempts to scale the wallis. 
After a smart conflict, in which great skill was displayed 
on both sides, the contending parties charging bayonets 
at intervals, the assailants were beaten off and forced to 
retreat. 

When making a reconnaissance, shortly before the 
beginning of the fray, Captain Robert Shields was 
captured by a party of the Northumberland Militia, 
who had been placed in ambush in a saw-pit. 
Colonel William Linskill, who commanded the Shields 
and Tynemouth Volunteers, hurrying down to the scene 
of action with all possible speed, and finding the 
captain in this awkward predicament, cried out, 
** Shields, Shields, Shields! what are you about ?” 
‘*What am I about, sir?” replied the more valiant than 
wary officer; ‘‘ bad enough ; I’m taken prisoner !” He was 
at once rescued from his captors, who ran the risk of being 
captured in turn. But at a later stage of the affair he got 
his revenge. Meanwhile, the doughty assailants, over- 
powered by numbers and pressed on all sides, retreated 
slowly and sullenly, and disputing every inch of 
ground, not, however, to their ships, but to the 
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flat-bottomed Buonaparte, by which they made good their 
retreat, not without difficulty. Pushing off as they best 
could, they returned to the south shore, rather crest- 
fallen at their want of success, Nor did their misfortunes 
end there. On arriving at The Bents, they found that a 
party of the volunteers, headed by Captain Shields, had 
slipped across in some scullerboats during their absence, 
and had demolished their camp and carried off all their 
flags. This was worse than defeat, as it involved dis- 
grace, and it was many a long day before it was forgotten. 
Throughout the day, the temper of the troops was well 
preserved. A determined coolness and intrepidity was 
visible in both parties, and the volunteers proved them- 
selves worthy of being entrusted with the fort, having so 
bravely defended it against excellent troops, one-third of 
whom were of the line. 

Major Doyle was much censured for attacking Clifford’s 
Fort. His exploit might have led to very disagreeable 
and even fatal consequences, and General Grey, who 
commanded in the district, is represented to have said 
ae would have put him into the black-hole had he been 
taken by the volunteers. The gentleman in immediate 
command of the fort was Captain Ramshaw, and as he 
happened to be indisposed that morning, the besiegers 
could not have chosen a better time. 

The North Shields and Tynemouth Volunteers were the 


second volunteer corps raised in England, and among the 
last that were disbanded. W. 8S. 








Che Mouth of the Tyne, 





OST conspicuous amongst the objects shown 
in the engraving of the mouth of the Tyne on 
this page, are the two towers known as the 

High and Low Lights of North Shields. These lights 

guide the mariner into the harbour. Numerous fishing 

boats will be seen anchored near the little quay of the 
town. South Shields lies on the opposite side of the 
river. Connected with the land there is a narrow sand 

bank which is shown to the right of the picture, with a 

wooden structure at the end of it. The light which is 

placed in this structure is to warn mariners entering the 

Tyne from approaching too near the dreaded Herd Sands. 

Opposite the Herd Sands, but not seen in our view, are 

the equaliy dreaded Black Middens, on which many a 

gallant craft has gone to pieces. The two arms that are 

seen projecting into the sea are the North and South 

Piers, chief among the wonderful works of the Tyne 

Commissioners. There was a time when the bar at the 

mouth of the Tyne was so shallow that foolhardy sailors 
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were said to have waded across it. But the bar itself has 
now practically been removed, since vessels of the largest 
tonnage can now enter the river at almost any time of 
tide. 








all Saints’ Church, Newcastle, 





FRIGINALLY called All Hallow’s, old All 
Saints’ Church dates from the year 1286. At 
that time it was a Gothic structure; but it 
underwent many changes and restorations, until the end 
of the last century, when it was demolished, and the 
present edifice erected. Mackenzie, the historian of 
Newcastle, was livin, when old All Saints’ wag pulled 
down, and from him we learn that the steeple and west 
end occupied the site of the present structure. The old 
church itself extended to where the burial ground now is. 
When, on the south pillars in the interior of the church 











ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, FROM PANDON, 





giving way, it was proposed to restore it, Dr. Sharp, the 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, objected to having the 
chancel shortened. A thorough inspection of the church 
showed that it was rapidly decaying, and on Easter 
Tuesday (April 18, 1786) a general meeting of the 
parishioners was held, at which it was unanimously 
resolved to build a new edifice. While the work of 
pulling down the old church was being proceeded with, 
an accident occurred by which a popular inhabitant, 
named Captain William Hedley, was killed by one of the 
stones of the great west door falling upon him. 

A design of Mr. David Stevenson’s having been 
selected, the foundation stone of the new church was laid 
by the Rev. James Stephen Lushington, Vicar of 
Newcastle, on August 14, 1786. The building was 
finished in 1796 at a cost of £27,000, which sum, excepting 
£2,061 19s., raised by the sale of pews, £30 in donations, 
and agift of £100, was ubtained by assessment of the 
parish, Built in the form of an ellipse, the church 
resembles the Pantheon at Rome in architectural arrange- 
ment. The roof, which is a splendid piece of carpentry, 
devoid of supporting pillars, was first constructed at the 
Austin Friars yard. It may be stated that it was there also 
that the bells of the old church were cast. At the south 
end a square tower supports the steeple, beneath which 
is the vestibule. There isa wing on either side. That 
on the right is a vestry, in which the celebrated brass of 
Roger Thornton hangs, while the wing on the leftis utilized 
as a morning chapel, as wellas for baptisms. Not the 
least important of All Saints’ architectural arrangements 
is the noble Doric portico in connection with the south 
front. 

It was on Tuesday, November 17, 1789, that All 
Saints’ was consecrated by the Bishop of Durham, the 
Right Rev. Thomas Thurlow, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. Hugh Moises, the famous head master of the 
Grammar School, and morning lecturer of All Saints’. 
In course of time the edifice began to present a neglected 
aspect, and in 1881 attention was drawn to its condition. 
The appeal for funds to restore it being heartily 
responded to, the work of repair was begun, and on 
November 23, 1881, it was re-opened, the Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Joseph Barber Lightfoot, preaching the 
opening sermon. 

Towards the end of 1881, Mr. R. S. Donkin, M.P. for 
Tynemouth, whose place of business is near to the old 
church, made an offer to improve the churchyard at his 
own expense—an offer which, it is needless to say, was 
accepted by the parishioners. And so the cld churchyard 
was speedily metamorphosed iuto a pleasant retreat. 
Amongst the many benefactors of All Saints’ may be 
mentioned Mr. John Hall, who presented the church with 
aclock. In connection with the ceremony of illuminating 
and starting the clock on February 3, 1882, an address 
was presented to Mr. Hall by Mr. Joseph Cowen on 
behalf of the people of the parish. It is said that at this 
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ceremony there were no fewer than ten thousand people 
present. 

Mr. Jobling’s sketch of All Saints’ Church which 
accompanies this article, is taken from Pandon. It was 
originally drawn to illustrate Mr. R. J. Charleton’s 
‘* Newcastle Town,” published by Mr. Walter Scott. 








Nev Corban, 









1829, but in all other respects he was a genuine 
Tynesider. His speech and manners were 
racy of the soil. Although of a later generation than the 
immortal Billy Purvis, he is fairly entitled to rank asa 
public entertainer with that eccentric genius. Indeed, it 
was as a young member of Billy’s company that he began 
his professional career. 

Ned was a tall man, standing about 5 feet 10 inches in 
height, possessing a bony, muscular frame, surmounted 
by a head which suggested a certain kind of rough power, 
and a countenance whose expression betokened infinite 
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good nature and a rare fund of comicality. His features 
were rough, irregular, and certainly not classical, the nose 
being large and prominent. He was a consummate 
master of the ratois of Tyneside, and, by his lyrical and 
musical talents as a performer, he made it the agent for 
producing some of the best effects alike of pathos and 
humour. 

Although not in the strict sense a literary artist, he 


possessed sufficient knowledge of the mechanism of 
rhyme to construct not a few excellent local songs, 
These possessed the true spirit of ballad poetry, going 
direct to the hearts of his audience, by virtue of their 
homeliness of sentiment, and that “touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin.” Ned was a competent 
musician, too, being a really expert violinist. As a 
comic singer of local ditties, he has perhaps never been 
equalled. Moreover, he was an excellent actor. 

My earliest recollection of Corvan’s singing was a visit 
which I once paid to a music hall at the west end of the 
Central Station, near to the Cattle Market, Newcastle— 
the Tyne Concert Hall. This public resort, which stood 
on a vacant piece of ground now covered by substantial 
edifices, was a large wooden structure, and had been 
originally used as a circus. On the evening in question, 
the building was densely crowded by an enthusiastic and 
demonstrative audience. Corvan was the “‘lion” of the 
occasion, and his appearance on the stage created quite a 
furore, altogether eclipsing the other performers. A: 
that time, his most popular song had reference to the then 
recent erection of the Central Station, by which the 
Forth, originally a favourite and ample playground for 
the youths of Newcastle, was filched away. This formed 
the burden of the lay, which, as rendered by Ned, dressed 
as a schoolboy in a white pinafore, with leathern belt, and 
trundling his hoop, produced an extraordinary effect. 
The boy’s lament for the loss of his playground— 


Oh, dear me, 

Aa’ve ne plyace noo te play, 
Sin’ fra me 

The Forth they’ve taen away— 


appealed universally to local sympathies, and was simply 
irresistible, 

Another lyric sung at the period of which I write, and 
which enjoyed much popula rty, was a burlesque ditty, in 
which the yeomanry were rather mercilessly ridiculed. 
It seemed a peculiarly hard fate that our citizen soldiers 
of that day, who, long before the Volunteer movement 
was dreamt of, donned once a year a biue and by no 
means unbecoming uniform in defence of our hearths and 


“homes, should be thus cruelly decried. Yet such was the 


fact, the appearance of these gallant defenders in our 
streets being the invariable signal for ragged, unkempt 
urchins to assail them with the most uncomplimentary 
epithets conveyed in such doggrel as— 

Blue-legged Bumler, 

Cock-tail tumler, 

Fireside soulger, 

Daurna gan te war. 
Corvan’s song, although not descending to quite so low 
a level of invective as this, was assuredly not lacking in 
the elements of broadest comedy. No one who once 
witnessed the singer’s lugubrious grimaces when giving 
the refrain— 


He wad be a noodle, 
He wad be a noodle, 
He wad be a noodle, 
The greet slaverin’ cull, 
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or listened to the tumultuous applause which greeted his 
mock expressions of indignant grief, will readily forget 
the scene. 

The last occasion on which I enjoyed the treat of 
listening to Ned Corvan's characteristic vocalism—poor 
Ned died in Newcastle on August 3lst, 1865—was at 
a mixed entertainment, held over thirty years ago, in the 
large room of the Grainger Hotel, at the corner of Market 
Street. The concerts which took place nightly were of 
the free and easy type, and were not specially noted for 
their refinement. Ned was, on the evening of my visit to 
this public resort, in his best form, and sang, amidst 
much enthusiasm, his most famous ditties. At a later 
stage of the entertainment, Ned, with a roguish twinkle 
in his eye, thus addressed the miscellaneous audience 
before him :—‘* Noo, ma freends, wad ye like to hear me 
play the Carnival—what de they call’d?—‘de Venis,’ cn 
the fiddle, or draw ye the phiz. of Napoleon on the black 
board?” Before the question could be answered, the accom- 
plished entertainer swept in a masterly style the strings 
of his violin, which responded in the grand chorus of 
Paganini’s piece de resistance. Ere the plaudits of the 
assembly had died away, he produced from his pocket a 
piece of chalk, with which he drew in rapid succession the 
most life-like portraits of then living celebrities, including 
the late Emperor of the French, Mazzini, Kossuth, and 
others. 

It may not be generally known that Corvan possessed 
very considerable gifts as an artist, and that, contradictory 
as it may seem, he generally selected as the subjects of 
his portraiture sacred events, somewhat after the style of 
John Martin, whose prodigal “fancy and daring imagina- 
tion drew their inspiration from the Apocalypse. 


But Ned’s no more, 
So no more of Ned. 


J. EMBLETON SMITH. 








Notes and Conmientarics. 





LEMMINGS. 

W. S. C.—understood to be the initials of a Sunder- 
land gentleman—lately contributed to the Pall Mall 
Budget an account of a winter trip through Norway. 
The following extract relates to a mysterious little 
animal which somewhat resembles a guinea pig :— 
‘* Fortunately the huge army of lemmings (Georhycus 
lemmus) which once in five years marches across Scandi- 
navia to perish in the North Sea had reached the out- 
skirts of Trondhjem just before our arrival. The mystery 
surrounding their dwelling-place, and the strange fatality 
which attends their westward march, make these little 
creatures extremely interesting. They come from some 
place to the east of Scandinavia, but where is not known ; 
but it seems probable that, the increase of their numbers 
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causing a scarcity Of food in their native mountains. a 
portion of the community is driven to seek its for- 
tunes in the west every fifth year. On they swarm 
across the country, always keeping in a straight 
line, avoiding houses, but swimming fjords and rivers, 
until the sea is reached. They plunge in and swim 
bravely on for a couple of miles, but their strength then 
fails, and so they perish, nota single lemming ever return- 
ing eastward. <A bad harvest is said to follow this 
visitation, and the Lutheran used to solemnly exorcise 





them, using a special Lemming Litany for the purpose. 
As we climbed the steep road leading up Steenberget, 
we saw numerous dead bodies strewn about, victims of the 
nightly raids made by the cats of the city, and on reach- 
ing the fields, found them literally swarming with the 
lemmings, two or three of which were easily caught for 
examination. They are about the size of a small water- 
rat, of a beautiful reddish-brown colour, shading to white 
on the breast, with a bruad black band acrossthe shoulders 
and along the back of the head. The tail is small and 
scarcely visible, and the prominent teeth are typical of 
the Rodentia. They show fight most persistently and 
gallantly, keeping upa shrill squeaking all the time, with 
the head thrown back, and the sharp, yellow teeth 
vigorously snapping. They can draw blood, as I found, 
but a slight blow on the nose kills them instantly.” 
C., Gateshead. 


A DREADFUL WINTER- 

The beginning of the present century was marked by a 
severe scarcity, occasioned by the failure of the harvest 
in 1799, and the continuance of war on the Continent. 
A large portion of the grain crops in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham remained uncut till near 
the end of January, 1800. In the January of this year 
wheat sold in Newcastle market at one guinea the Win- 
chester bushel, equivalent to 168s. the quarter; and in 
March, 1801, the quartern loaf of four pounds five and a 
half ounces rose to one shilling and tenpence halfpenny. 

W. S., South Shields. 


BEN WELLS, THE DANCING MASTER. 
The people of Cumberland and Westmoreland, as is well 
known, are very fond of athletic exercises, and extra 
ordinary powers are still developed among them. During 
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the long life of Wordsworth in this region, there was one 
man more famous among the common folks than he, 
namely, Ben Wells, for fifty years dancing master and 
fiddler to the country people of Cumberland, Ben was the 
kind of man who, in primitive times, gave country folk 
their legends. Mr. Craig Gibson, wrote a lyric in 1869 
about him, and in a note says:—‘*The last time I met 
him was about twenty years ago in the bar parlour of an 
inn in the southern part of the Lake District, where the 
strains of his fiddle, produced at my request, caused such 
excitement that a general and very uproarious dance (of 
males only) set in, and was kept up with such energy that, 
the space being confined, the furniture was seriously 
damaged, and Ben was at last ejected by the landlady, as 
the readiest—indeed the only—method of putting a stop 
to the riot. He was light, muscular, and springy, and in 
earlier years wonderfully swift of foot, so much so, that 
the late Dr. Johnston, of Cockermouth, told me that he 
once (at Scale Hill) saw him, without assistance, ran down 
and capture a wild rabbit—a proof of activity rarely 
paralleled.” The following is a verse from Mr. Gibson’s 
poem in the Cumberland dialect on this celebrated char- 
acter :— 
Ben Wales’s fiddle many a neet 
Gev weel-oiled springs to t’ heaviest heels, 
For few cud whyet hod the’r feet 
When Ben struck up his heartenin’ reels. 
Wid elbow room and rozel’t weel, 
Swinge! how he'd mak fwoke kev an’ prance; 
An’ nowt cud match t’ sly fiddle squeal 
At si.nal‘d kiss i’ t cushion dance. 
CuMBRIAN, Workington. 
GREY’S MONUMENT. 

One of the most conspicuous objects in Newcastle is 
Grey’s Monument. It was erected to commemorate the 
services of Charles, Earl Grey, in connection with the 
first Reform Bill. The foundation stone, as we read in 
Fordyce’s **Local Records,” was laid by Messrs. John and 
A glass bottle, her- 
metieally sealed, containing a drawing of the building, 
surmounted with a statue of the earl, a list of subscribers 


Benjamin Green, the architects, 


to the undertaking, a collection of silver and copper coins 
of the Brunswick dynasty, with several local medals and 
tradesmen’s tokens contributed by Mr. John Fenwick, 
was deposited in a chamber cut im the stone, and encased 
in plaster of Paris. On the 1lth of August, 1838, the 
column had reached its elevation, and on the 24th of the 
same month the statue of Earl Grey was placed upon its 
summit. The bells of the churches immediately after- 
wards commenced a merry peal, and continued at inter- 
vals during the remaining portion of the day. The 
height of the column to the top of the figure is 133 feet, 
and the diameter of the shaft at the base is 9 feet 11 
inches. The architecture is Roman doric, and there is a 
staircase consisting of 164 steps to the summit of the 
capital, from which there is a fine panoramic view of the 
town and the surrounding country. The figure, the work 


of Mr. Bailey, a well-known sculptor of the day, was 
brought from London by the Newcastle trader Halcyon. 
ForREsTER, Newcastle. 
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Porth-Country Hits Huntaur, 





INDIFFERENT AS TO THE RESULT. 

Just after the competitors in a boat race on the Tyne 
had started, and the cheers were resounding for the 
respective sCullers, an old pitman in one of the steam- 
boats philosophically observed :—‘* Wey, it’ll not myek 
much mettor te me ; aa hev half-a-croon on byeth ways !” 

INGRATITUDE. 

A few weeks ago, several old women were watching the 
funeral of an undertaker. ‘‘ Aye, aye,” exclaimed an 
ancient dame, *‘the canny-aad soul! He myed monny a 
coffin for deed folks in his time for nowt, and noo, the 
ungrateful beggors, thor’s not yen o’ them hes followed 
him te the grave !” 

AN INTERRUPTION. 

As a brass band, composed mainly of miners, was 
marching down the North Road towards the Haymarket, 
Newcastle, playing a lively tune, the bandmaster 
suddenly stopped, and, running to the front, shouted :— 
‘*Haad on, lads, haad on! Ye’re plaaing as if ye’d 
nivvor been dvon this way afore !” 

LIGHTNING RODS. 

At the erection of a dissenting chaps] at South Shields 
the question of putting a lightning conductor in the tower 
was discussed by the Building Committee. One member 
strenuously opposed the expense, and asked, ‘* What’s 
the use of putting such things up? Leetning can get doon 
quick eneuf wivoot them !” 

FLOWER SHOW AMENITIES. 

The annual flower show was recently held at Amble ina 
small marquee. A young man who was having a look 
round remarked toa lady of his acquaintance, a visitor 
from one of the neighbouring collieries, that the show was 
**only a middlin’ one.” She replied, ‘‘ Well, but it sets 
the tent off a bit, onnyhoo !” 

AN INVOICE. 

At a new pit near Leamside Station, it happened, a few 
years ago, that some sinking apparatus had been ordered, 
for which no invoice had arrived. A master sinker, 


named George, on going to ‘his work one morning, passed 
the above station, and saw the invoice in the office 
there. ‘*Tommy,” said he to one of his men when he 
got to the pit, “hes thoo got the invoice for them 
thingamies yet ?”’ Tommy replied, ‘‘Aa’s not, Geordie.” 
‘* Wey, man,” returned George, ‘* aa seed it at the station 
just noo, as aa passed. Ha’d away for’t!” Tommy went 
off to the station. Looking round, he saw a sewing 
machine on the platform. Thinking it to be the article 
wanted, he got a barrow to take it away. One of the 
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railway officials accosted him thus, ‘‘ I say, what are you 
going to do with the barrow?” Tommy replied, “Aa 
want it to tyek that invoice to the pit,” pointing to the 
machine. ‘‘That’s no invoice, man,” said the porter; 
‘it’s a sewing machine for Middle Rainton.” ‘‘ Wey,” 
said Tornmy, ‘‘aa was telled it was an invoice for the new 
pit. Aa’ve been luiking for it this last week or mair.” 
AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

A local schoolmaster one day whilst instructing one of 
bis classes in English history, carefully explained to the 
children the difference between infantry and cavalry. 
The next day he went over the same lesson, and for ob- 
vious reasons, the last question he asked was :—‘* What is 
the name given to horse soldiers?” The answer, though 
unexpected, came short and swift :—‘ Noodles, sor, 
Noodles !” 

A LUNAR LANDMARK. 

On a moonlight evening, a few years ago, a stranger to 
the village of Benwell, wanting to cross the river by the 
ferryboat, asked a native to kindly show him the way to 
the landing. The youth replied, ** Dis thoo see yon meun 
yonder?” The stranger answered in the affirmative. 
“Then,” says the youth, ‘‘ gan as far as that, and then 
torn doon !” 

AN UNEXPECTED RETORT. 

A party of gentlemen were travelling a short time ago 
on the Carlisle line, and at one of the stations the joker of 
the party thought he would have a lark with the railway 
porter. He shouted :—‘‘I say, porter, you have not 
returned me the shirt I lent you.” The porter quickly 
replied :—‘* Get away, man, ye divvent wear shorts; ye 
wear nowt but cuffs and collars!” 

LOVE ME, LOVE MY PIG. 

A miner in the county of Durham instructed his wife 
to take a half-grown pig to Chester-le-Street. She duly 
arrived at Lamesley Station, and succeeded in getting her 
ticket ; but when she was about-to enier the carriage, she 
was stopped by the guard, who said, ‘‘ You are never 
going to take that pig into the carriage amongst the pas- 
sengers?” ‘* What for, then?” said she, ‘‘ where mun aa 
gan? It’s yen o’ wor Jack’s best breed.” ‘* Never mind,” 
said the guard, “‘it can’t go in there.” ‘* Varry weel, 
then,” said she, ‘* where it cannit gan, aa cannit gan, se 
we'll just waak!” And walk she did. 

AN ELECTION INCIDENT. 

In the year of the great election in Northumberland, 
when the late Matthew Bell was one of the candidates, 
two miners named Thomas Laverick and Jacob Thomp- 
son, belonging to a colliery near North Shields, went to 
Newcastle to buy each a pair of trousers. Laverick pur- 
chased the first pair. Thompson went to another shop, 
and said he wanted a pair like Tom Laverick’s. The 
shopman got down trouser piece after trouser piece. 
**Man,” said Thompson, ‘‘aa tell thoo aa waant a pair 
like Tom Laverick’s troosers was, sky blue colour, Matty 
Be!l for ivvor ! ” 





Porth-Countrp Obituaries. 


. 

Mr. John Nanson, Clerk of the Peace for Carlisle, and 
for upwards of forty years Town Clerk of the same city, 
died on the 17th of September. The deceased, who had 
considerable reputation as an archeologist, was 71 years 
of age. 

On the 20th of September the death took place of the 
Rev. R. Waters, Vicar of South Hetton, at the age of 
62 years. 

On the 24th of September, Mr. John Manderson, who 
for upwards of half a century had taken a prominent part 
in disseminating temperance principles throughout the 
North of England, died at New Delaval, his age being 
78 years. 

On the 25thof September, Charles McIntosh, who claimed 
to be an old soldier aged 98 years, and who earned a 
few coppers by hawking pens and laces, died at Sunder- 
land from the effects of an overdose of chloroform and 
laudanum, to the use of which he had been addicted for 
thirty-five years. (See Monthly Chronicle, vol. ii., p. 274.) 

At the age of 42 years, the Rev. H. S. Eckersley,'a 
Wesleyan Minister, formerly connected with Newcastle 
and Gateshead, died at Ramleh, Alexandria, Egypt, on 
the 27th of September. 

On the 27th of September, the remains of Mr. John 
Taylor, artist and wood engraver, were interred at 
Dunston-on-Tyne. 

Mrs. Hannah Towers, the last surviving niece of George 
Stephenson, the eminent engineer, died at Medomsley on 
the 27th of September, at the advanced age of 84 years. 

Mr. George Bateman, farmer, Easington, died suddenly 
on the 3rd of October. 

On the 4th of October, Mr. R. Merryweather, senior 
auctioneer in the Hartlepools, died, his age being 77 years. 

Mr. Alfred Thomas Rogers, for two successive years 
Mayor of Richmond, Yorkshire, died on the 5th of 
October. 

On the 9th of October, news was received at Stockton 
of the death, at Norham-on-Tweed, of Lady Ernest Vane 
Tempest, widow of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, brother 
to the late, and uncle to the present, Marquis of London- 
derry. 
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Florth-Country Occurrences, 
SEPTEMBER. 

12.—According to a statement made by Mr. Alderman 
Stephens at the Central Hall, there were, as the result of 
the recent Brewster Sessions for Newcaatle, 12 fewer 
licenses than last year, leaving 710 licenses, or one for 262 
inhabitants. 

12.—A dead whale, about 30 feet long, was towed ashore 
on Boulmer Rocks, Northumberland. 

—A beautiful stained glass window, erected in the east 
end of the north aisle of Lamesley Parish Church by the 
Vicar (the Rev. R. W. Snape), in memory of his tather, 
the late Rev. Dr. Snape, so long head-mnaster of the Royal 
Grammar School, Newcastle, was unveiled and dedicated 
by the Rev. W. S. Reeman, Vicar of Fatfield. 
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14.—The new parish hall and schels of St. Nicholas,’ 
in Hanover Square, Newcastle, were opened by Mr. W. D. 
Cruddas. (See p. 239.) 

15.—The enthronement of Dr. Maclagan, as Archbishop 
of York, took place in the Minster, the Duke of Cambridge 
being amongst the audience present on the occasion. On 
the 2lst his Grace paid his first official visit to Middles- 
brough, and was presented with an address of welcome on 
the part of the Mayor and Corporation. At night he pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of the Middlesbrough and 
District Church Extension Society, in the Town Hall of 
that borough, The new Archbishop, on the following day, 
took part in the proceedings connected with the laying of 
the foundation stone of the new church of St. Barnabas, 
Linthorpe Road, in the same town. The ceremony 
was performed by Sir Raylton Dixon. 

—A committee of twelve gentlemen was appointed to 
administer the Friar’s Goose Disaster Fund, in accord- 
ance with the necessities of the various families bereaved. 

—A destructive fire broke out in the storehouse at 
Craggs and Sons’ Shipyard, Middlesbrough, the buildings 
being completely gutted. 

16.—Dr. George Macdonald, the well-known novelist, 
delivered a lecture in Ryenill Chapel, Newcastle, on “A 
Talk with Dante.” 

—A show of dogs was opened in the Garrison Field, 
Sunderland, the exhibition being the largest of the kind 
ever seen in that town. 

—A meeting of the committee in charge of the contem- 
plated new “History of Northumberland” was held at 
their rooms, 24, Grey Street, Newcastle, under the presi- 
dency of Earl Percy. With a view to commencing the 
undertaking with parts of the county not already dealt 
with in Hodgson’s “Northumberland” and Raine’s 
‘* North Durham,” it was agreed that the volumes com- 
prising the districts round Bamburgh and Alnwick, 
Hexham and Bywell, should be the first prepared. Mr. 
Edward Bateson, the editorial secretary, was instructed 
to take the necessary steps for beginning the work at 
once. 

17.—The directors of Sir W. G. Amstrong, Mitchell, 
and Co., Limited, decided to recommend a dividend for 
the year ending 30th June last at the rate of 114 per 
cent. This was subsequently confirmed at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders, under the presidency of 
Lord Armstrong. 

—A lecture on ‘*The Artiticial Propagation of Salmon 
and Trout” was delivered in the New Assembly Rooms, 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle, by Mr. J. J. Armistead, of 
the Fishery, Dumfries. 

—The twenty-first annual meeting of the Newcastle 
Hospital Sunday Fund was held in the Bible Society’s 
Rooms, Pilgrim Street, the chair being occupied by the 
Sheriff (Mr. Stephen Quin). The total receipts of the 
year were reported to have amounted to £4,647 12s. 7d., 
the largest sum ever received by the fund in one year. 

—The will of Mr. Henry Nelson, J.P., of Westoe, 
South Shields, shipowner, &c., was proved in the Durham 
Probate Court, the gross personal -state being sworn at 
£118,244 1s. 34d. Other local wills of the month included 
those of Mr. George Garry Taylor-Smith, of Colpike 
Hall, Lanchester, J.P., sworn at £17,955 14s, 2d. ; and of 
Mr. Joseph Snowball, of Seaton Burn House, Nor*h- 
umberland, sworn at £12,673 15s. 4d. The will of Mr. 
Robert Johnson, late of Stotes Hall, Jesmond, New- 


castle, and a member of the City Council, was also sworn, 
the personal estate being valued at £25,755 8s. 2d. ; 
18.—By the sudden capsizing, off Roker Pier, Sunder. 
land, ot a racing boat belonging to Sergeant Hawks, of 
the River Wear Police, John Hawks, a young man 22 
years of age, the son of the owner, and River Constable 
Snelger, were drowned ; Sergeant Hawks and Mr. W. 
E. Marshall, collector at Bodlewell Lane Ferry, who 
were also in the craft at the time, having been rescued. 

—Mr. J. B. Radcliffe, sporting editor of the Newcastle 
Journal, rowed a quarter of a mile, swam a quarter of a 
mile, ran a quarter of a mile, bicycled a quarter of a mile, 
and rode a horse a quarter of a mile, all within thirteen 
minutes, he having wagered to perform the fivefold feat 
in fifteen minutes, 

19.—Mrs. Ashton Dilke, widow of Mr. Ashton Dilke, 
formerly M.P. for Newcastle, and daughter of Mr. T. E. 
Smith, formerly M.P. for North Shields, was married in 
London to Mr. Russell Cooke. 

—Pierre Autret, a Frenchman and a hawker of onions, 
19 years of age, was arrested by the Sunderland police on 
a charge of having caused the death by stabbing of a man 
named Thomas Callan, who had endeavoured to snatch a 
string of onions from him. Autret was afterwards com- 
mitted for trial. 

21.—The foundation-stone of a large and commodious 
range of buildings, in connection with the Bath Lane 
Schools and the Corporation Street School of Science and 
Art, was laid at the end of South View, Heaton, by the 
Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Baxter Ellis), who was 
accompanied by the Sheriff {Mr. Stephen Quin). 

—A banquet, in commemoration of the twenty-first 
anniversary of the storming of Rome by the troops under 
General Cadorna, and of the union of the Eternal City to 
Italy, was held by the local Italian residents in the 
Criterion Restaurant, Market Street, Newcastle. The 
chair was occupied by the Italian Vice-Consul, Signor 
Cavaliere Rizzetto, who, in proposing the toast of the 
Press, alluded to Mr. Joseph Cowen, who, he said, 
amongst Englishmen, had, perhaps, been the greatest 
friend Italy had ever possessed. Mr. Reginald Barnett, 
of the literary staff of the Newcastle Chronicle, responded 
in the Italian language. Lieut. John Eyre Macklin, one 
of the Tyneside Garibaldian volunteers, also took part in 
the proceedings. 

—A verdict of wilful murder was returned by a coro- 
ner’s jury, in Newcastle, against a woman named Eliza 
Tate, who was alleged to have caused the death of Benson 
Blacklock, a boy 24 years of age, by striking him on the 
head with a coalrake. 

—During a severe gale, the s.s, Hallet, from London, 
ran ashore behind the South Pier at Amble, and 
W. Aldridge, the mate, was washed overboard and 
drowned. The Norwegian schooner Arkaltor was 
wrecked at Berwick, and one of the crew was killed. 

22.—The science course of the Cambridge and Durham 
Universities Extension Lectures was initiated in the 
Lecture Room of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle, Mr. Ernest A. Parkyn, M.A., Cambridge, 
delivering the first of a series of twelve lectures on human 
physiology. 

23.—In the Grand Assembly Rooms, at Barras Bridge, 
Newcastle, the Rev. Frank Walters delivered the first of 
a course of six lectures on the English poets and men of 
letters, the chair being occupied by the Earl of Carlisle. 

24.—Fifteen annuitants were elected in connection 
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with the Jamesand Mary Elizabeth Robson’s Charity for 
Aged Females. 


—At a conference of medical officers of health of : 


Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
land, a branch of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health was formed, and Dr. H. E. Armstrong, of New- 
castle, was elected president. 

25.—A custom, known as “‘ Blackberry Friday,” was ob- 
served to-day ; and there was a general holiday at the Board 
Schools and other 


teaching establish- 
ments in Newcastle. 


26.—The foundation 
stone of a new Presby- 
terian Church and 
school, to be called the 
Dall Memorial, was 


laid at Bedlington by - a MOE ETE 
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applied. Votes of thanks were passed to Lord Ravens- 
worth and to Mr. John Daglish for their services as presi- 
dent and chairman of the council of the Exhibition, and 


also to Mr. J. J. Pace for his services as honorary 
treasurer. 


OCTOBER. 
1.—In acccrdance with an engagement entered into 
several months previously, the Right Hon. W. E. Glaa- 



























Sir George B. Bruce, <5 











of London. 

—The first annual 
meeting of the North- 
ern Musicians’ Benevo- 
lent Society was held 
in Newcastle, the trea- 
surer’s report showing 
a credit balance of 
£89. 

—William Forster, 
farmer, of Brown 
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afterwards found in 





his cottage with his [ro CR me L———— (2) —_= —— 


throat cut and quite 
dead. ; 
28.—Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, laid the founda- stone, M.P., arrived from Scotland on a short visit to 


tion stone of a new isolation ward at the Sunderland In- Newcastle. The train containing the eminent statesman, 
jn . his wife, and others, steamed into the Central Station 
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29.—The thirty-third annual conference of the North of 
England Temperance League was held in the Temperance 
Hall, Eston, near Middlesbrough, under the presidency 
of Mr. J. Backhouse, in the first instance, and of Mr. J. 
J. Wood in the afternoon. 

—At the Moot Hall Police Court, Newcastle, Sidney 
Old, who had been extradited from the United States, 
was committed to the sessions for trial on a charge of em- 
bezzling the sum of £344 4s. 9d., and the further sum 
of £518 4s. 9d., the moneys of the Pontoon and Dry Dock 
Company at Wallsend, on the 30th of December, 1890. 

—A meeting of the Executive Council of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Mining, Engineering, and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, 1887, was held at the offices of the Mining Insti- 
tute, Mr. John Daglish presiding. The report of the 
committee, dealing with the settlement of claims in con- 
nection with the model dwelling, and also with the final 
payments in respect of the closing of the accounts, was 
adopted. It was subsequently resolved that the surplus, 
amounting to £3,762, should be handed over to the Col- 
lege of Physical Science; and a committee, cousisting of 
the chairman, Mr. Wm. Cechrane, Mr. J. C. Ridley, and 
Mr. R. Urwin, was appointed to confer with the council of 
the college as to the purposes to which the fund should be 


about twenty minutes 
past 10 o’clock at night. 
The party were re- 
ceived by Mr. John 
Morley, M.P., Dr. R. 
Spence Watson, the 
Mayor (Mr. J. Baxter 
Ellis), &c. Escorted to 
the carriages outside 
which were in waiting 
for them, the distin- 
zuished visitors, amid 
a scene of much ex- 
citement and enthusi- 
asm, were driven to 
the Mansion House— 
the guests of the 
Mayor and Mayoress 
(Mrs. Barker Elhs) 
being Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Gladstone, 
Mr. John Morley, 
M.P., Lady Hayter, 
and Sir Andrew Clark, 
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Mr. Gladstone’s physician. On the afternoon of the 
fcllowing day, Mrs. Gladstone presided for a short time 
at a public meeting held in Ginnett’s Circus, Bath Read, 
in connexion with the Women’s Liberal Federation. In 
the evening, Mr. Gladstone addressed a great political 
meeting in the Tyne Theatre, the chair being 
occupied by Dr. R. Spence Watson. Brief ad- 
dresses were also delivered by Mr. John Morley, 
M.P., Mr. T. Burt, M.P., and Sir William Harcourt, 
M.P. Next morning (Oct. 3rd), at balf-past 10 o’clock, 
at a large and representative meeting in the Town Hell, 
Mr. Gladstone received the honorary freedom of the city, 
enclosed in a handsome casket, in recognition of his 
merits as a man of letters and of his distinguished 
services to the country, the presentation being made by 
the Mayor. Mr. Gladstone and party left Newcastle by 
the 12°55 p.m. train for the south, Hawarden being 
reached the same night at 6 o’clock. 

—On this and the following day the annual meeting of 
the National Liberal Federation was held in the Town 
Hall, under the presidency of Dr. R. S. Watson; the 
sittings of the Women’s Liberal Federation simultaneously 
taking place in the Lovaine Hall, St. Mary’s Place. The 
chair at the outset was occupied by Mrs, Spence Watson, 
in which position she was followed by other ladies. 

—The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) presented the 
prizes at the annual conversazione and exhibition of stu- 
dents’ drawings and paintings mm connexion with the 
Gateshead School of Art. 

—The Marquis of Londonderry distributed the prizes 
and certificates to the students of the Durham College of 
Medicine, Newcastle, under the presidency of Dr. Heath 

—A largely attended public meeting in advocacy of the 
disestablishment of the Church of England in Wales, was 
held in the Town Hall, Newcastle. The chair was occu- 
pied by Sir George Trevelyan, M.P., while speeches were 
de ivered by several Welsh members of Parliament, and 
by Major E. R. Jones, formerly of Newcastle. 

3.—The first People’s Concert of the season was held in 
the Town Hall, Newcastle, in the presence of the Mayor, 
the Sheriff, and several members of the Corporations 
The hall was crowded, and many hundreds were unable 
to gain admission. 

5.—The annual conference of the Northumberland and 
Durham Unitarian Association was held in the Church 
of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, under the presidency of 
the Rev. Frank Walters. 

—The Bishop of Durham presented the prizes to the 
successful students at the inauguration of the twenty-first 
session of the Durham College of Physical Science in 
Newcastle. 

7.—A new Congregational Church was opened in 
Sorley Street, Millfield, Sunderland. 

—A new hall for the use of the Presbyterians of 
Heaton, Newcastle, and erected in Heaton Road at a cost 
of £3,100, was opened by Mr. Councillor Sutton. 

—The Mayor of Newcastle unveiled, in the Council 
Chamber, which was re-opened after having undergone 
renovation and decoration, a portrait of the late Mr. John 
Clayton, who was for nearly 50 years Town Clerk of the 
borough. The picture, which was painted by Mr. R. 
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Wells. R.A., as a replica, was the gift of Mr. N. G, 


. Clayton, of The Chesters, the owner of the original. 


—The annual Wesleyan Service of Song was held in 
the Town Hall, Newcastle. The total strength of the 
choir was 1,110 voices. 

8.—A new place of worship, known as the Wesley 
Centenary Wesley Chapel, Dilston Road, Newcastle, 
built from designs by Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, was 
dedicated by the Rev. E. O. Coleman. 

9.—At a meeting of shareholders, it was resolved to 
wind-up voluntarily the Darlington Co-operative Corn 
Mill Company, Limited. 





General Occurrences. 


SEPTEMBER 

13.—Serious floods were reported in Spain. At Con- 
senegra, in the province of Toledo, the river Amarguillo 
overflowed its banks and destroyed almost the whole town. 
Nearly 1,500 lives were lost. 

—Great excitement was caused by a rumour that British 
troops had seized the island of Sigri, off the coast of Mity- 
lene. The cause of alarm was ultimately explained to have 
been due to a detachment of bluejackets having been 
landed for gun and torpedo practice. 

15.—A serious outbreak against the Government took 
place in Guater-ala. During the fighting that ensued, five 
hundred persons were killed. 

16.—Mr. Henry Irving publicly unveiled a memorial to 
the poet Marlowe, which had been recently erected near 
the Christ Church gate of Canterbury Cathedral. 

19.—Ex-President Balmaceda of Chili committed suicide 
by shooting himself whilst in hiding at Santiago. 

30.—General Boulanger committed suicide by shooting 
himself with a revolver on the grave of Madame de 
Bonnemain, at the Ixelles Cemetery, Brussels. 


OCTOBER. 

1.—Two dynamite bombs exploded on the railway at 
Rosenthal, on an embankment over which a train contain- 
ing the Emperor of Austria was expected to pass shortly 
afterwards. 

6.—The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, the First Lord of the 
Treasury and leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commans, died as Walmer Castle, aged 66. 

—Mr Charles Stewart Parnell, leader of the Irish 
party in Parliament, died at Brighton, aged 45. His 
death, which was quite unexpected, created a profound 
sensation, 


7.—Sir John Pope Hennessy died at his residence, 
Rostillan Castle, County Cork, aged 57. 

8.—The result of a Parliamentary election for North- 
East Manchester was declared as follows:—Sir James 
Fergusson (Conservative), 3,680; Mr. C. P. Scott (Glad- 
stonian Liberal), 3,353. 

11.—Mr. Parnell’s remains were buried in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin, enormous numbers of people being 
present. 
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